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To the Members of the 


Audubon Association: 


Congress has not, to date, provided the necessary funds for 
two of the most essential Government activities involved in the 
effort to preserve an adequate breeding stock of migratory 
waterfowl. 

Before the $4,880,000,000 relief bill was passed by Congress, 
the provisions for the purchase of submarginal agricultural 
lands, on which the Bureau of Biological Survey depended for 
continuance of its program of purchase and maintenance of 
waterfowl breeding and resting grounds, were stricken out. 
Funds for such purposes will not be available after June 30 next, 
other than a few hundred thousand dollars produced by the 
sale of Duck stamps, unless further action be taken between now 
and the close of this session of Congress. 


For the adequate enforcement of the migratory waterfowl 
hunting regulations, whatever they may be, the Biological Survey 


requested $500,000. The restoration of breeding grounds pro- 
gram would be futile if there were no Ducks left to occupy them. 
After due deliberation, Congress has seen fit to provide only some 
$200,000 for this purpose, and the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee seems indisposed to reconsider. 


H. R. 7982 provides, among other things, for an authorization 
to the President to allocate funds for the acquisition of breeding 
and resting grounds of migratory waterfowl from the monies 
appropriated under the $4,880,000,000 bill, but no funds are 
specifically set aside for the purpose. 


These facts constitute a challenge to those interested in the 
preservation of our wildlife resources to so unify their efforts 
as to make their voice effectively heard in the halls of Congress. 
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The Rough-legged Hawk is one of the most beautiful and useful of birds —but all spectes on 
are equal before the destructiveness of the pole-trap. See page 162. + . 
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Our Migratory Waterfowl— An Inventory 
By J. N. Darling 


Chief, Bureau of Biological Survey 
With Photographs by Dr. Frank R. Oastler 


N considering the condition of our 
migratory waterfowl, we might 

well paraphrase the slogan of the 
Salvation Army and say that: ‘‘They 
may be down but they'll never go 
out,’ provided we are willing and 
able to make good on that word 
“never."’ To make good on that job 
will require the closest kind of 
coéperation among the bird stu- 
dents, the conservationists, and the 
sportsmen. 

For some unknown reason, the 
ornithologists and bird students of 
the country haven't seemed to real- 
ize that, after all, Ducks and Geese 
are birds. In consequence, the pro- 
fessional ornithologists who are 
devoting their efforts in behalf of 
this important group can almost be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. 
This is particularly strange since it 
is so obvious to us that at the pres- 
ent time there is no phase of bird- 
study that is so important. 

The numbers of these birds have 
gone down hill steadily for the last 
fifteen years. During the World 
War, while a large number of the 


sportsmen of the country were out 
for bigger game, the American 
waterfowl staged a comeback so 
successfully that by 1920 or 1921 
they probably were nearer the peak 
of an all-time abundance than they 
had been for a generation. Then 
came the boom days with added lei- 
sure, so that an increased portion of 
our population took up Duck-hunt- 
ing. Each year the new army had 
fresh recruits, and the toll taken 
from the migrating flocks became 
greater and greater. In the State of 
Minnesota alone, during the open 
season of 1929, nearly two million 
Ducks were kilied by the hunters. 
Prolific though they are, they just 
couldn't stand such a heavy drain 
on their numbers, and the flocks 
began to shrink. 

During this period the annual pre- 
cipitation over a large part of the 
central portion of the continent was 
far below normal, finally reaching a 
climax in 1931, with unprecedented 
drought conditions that extended 
over all of our north-central States 
and the Prairie Provinces of Canada. 
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This condition has continued, with 
the result that at the beginning of 
1935 tens of thousands of acres of 
waterfowl breeding-grounds had 
been wiped off the map. Preceding 
the devastation by drought was the 
profligate drainage of Jakes and 
marshes that had already made seri- 
ous inroads upon the _ breeding- 
grounds of the Ducks and Geese, 
while the demands of agriculture for 
irrigating water had added to the 
general destruction of water areas. 

While no one knows just what the 
normal waterfowl] population of the 
North American continent should 
be, it seems time that we set up a 
system of bookkeeping in order that 
we may learn what profits, if any, 
can be divided each year among the 
sportsmen. We ought at least to 
know as much about this business 
as a country storekeeper knows 
about his. 

Unfortunately, it is a much more 
complicated job to take an inven- 
tory of any form of wildlife than it 
is of a stock that stays nicely placed 
on the shelves, and which is affected 
only by such factors as age, rats, 
mice, cockroaches, and red ants. 


Mallards are still abundant, but their young 
cannot reach maturity in a land where 
the very river-bottoms are blown 
away in dust-storms 
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The Black Duck has taken the major punish- 
ment from eastern sportsmen. Now it 
has noticeably declined in numbers 


With our wildlife stock we have the 
rats, mice, cockroaches, etc., in the 
form of winged, furred, and scaled 
predators, including politicians, and 
also in the form of the human boot- 
legger and market hunter, but the 
extent of the damage they do is 
harder to calculate. With the ex- 
ception of the Crow, there is very 
little evidence that the natural ene- 
mies of our migratory waterfowl 
take a serious toll. In fact, it is dif- 
ficult to name a single natural enemy 
of adult Ducks and Geese that is, 
by itself, responsible for important 
losses. 

There is, of course, disease in all 
its forms, including the internal 
parasites. Western Duck sickness, 
or botulism, has at times carried off 
tens of thousands of birds. For 
example, during August and Septem- 
ber, 1929, in the Bear River Marshes, 
at Great Salt Lake, Utah, it was 
estimated that more than 100,000 
Ducks died of this disease, while 
during the same period another 20, 
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The Redhead, once an important sporting 
bird, is one of the most seriously 
reduced species 


000 dead were estimated around the 
shores of Long Lake or ‘Big Alkali’’ 
in North Dakota. That was a year 
of exceptionally heavy mortality, 
but botulism is widespread, and 
outbreaks occur nearly every year 
in several western lakes and 
marshes. 

Lead-poisoning, contracted by 
Ducks that have swallowed spent- 
shot pellets, is found in almost 
every marsh or other shallow-water 
area where shooting is done. Among 
other diseases there are several that 
each year must destroy large num- 
bers of birds. All of these factors 
are of great importance, but to 
reduce them to anything like a com- 
mon denominator is almost an 
impossibility. 

Then there is that contemptible 
figure, the game bootlegger or mar- 
ket hunter, and his even more con- 
temptible but essential ally, the 
apparently upright citizen who is 
too fat or too lazy to hunt his own 
Ducks and is too much of a gour- 
mand to refrain from eating them. 
How many of our birds—yours and 


mine—do these gentry steal each 
year? It is frequently stated that 
they take fully twice as many as the 
legitimate and game-law observing 
sportsman. Probably this is an ex- 
aggeration, but the toll is heavy, as 
was fully disclosed by the operations 
of the Biological Survey agents dur- 
ing the past season. Exclusive city 
clubs, night clubs, and roadhouses 
are the Duck bootlegger’s patrons, 
and he operates with all the tech- 
nique employed by the pre-repeal 
rum-runner. 

I have listed these factors, which 
must be considered, merely to show 
the readers of Birp-Lore that the 
guns of the sportsmen are not the 
only causes of the reduction of our 
migratory waterfowl. Yet it is a 
fact that grave reduction of these 
birds has occurred. Except in rare 
instances, the man who ‘‘saw as 
many Ducks’’ last fall (or this 
spring) as he did ten years ago is 
afflicted with astigmatism, com- 
pounded semi-annually, or is suffer- 
ing from an almost total loss of 
memory—and that goes for Curri- 
tuck Sound, Chesapeake Bay, the 


The Shoveller has all but vanished from 
some parts of its normal range 
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marshes of the Illinois River, and 
the valleys of California. 

The reports from our volunteer 
observers are not yet all tabulated, 
but at this writing (April 29) the 
Biological Survey has received 437 
reports from this group of hand- 
picked observers. Of these, 213 re- 
port a decrease from the spring flight 
of 1934, 95 could see no change, 
while 129 saw an increase. As the 
flight in the spring of 1934 was cer- 
tainly not good, the comparative 
figures really are 129 to 308. Some 
observers actually have seen a big 
increase this spring, due to the fact 
that dried-up lakes and marshes 
have forced the birds to those places 
where water is still to be found. 

Last January, a selected group of 
about 300 field agents of the Survey 
attempted a simultaneous estimate 
on the concentration areas. Despite 
the fact that the most severe storm 
of the winter, covering nearly the 
entire country, set in on the day the 
inventory was to start, the men as- 
signed to the job did an excellent 
piece of work. It was the most com- 
prehensive and carefully planned 
survey that has ever been under- 
taken for this particular purpose 
anywhere on earth. Confronted by 
snow-blocked highways and sud- 
denly frozen water-courses, the men 
succeeded, in one way or another, 
in getting to a large number of the 
waterfowl areas. One agent was 
actually marooned for nearly a week 
on a small island in Chesapeake Bay, 
finally being rescued by a Coast 
Guard cutter that was able to break 
through the ice, and after he had 
received emergency food supplies 
dropped by an airplane. The reports 
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of the agents were assembled by 
eight regional directors who then 
attempted to make corrections to 
allow for the good Duck areas it 
had not been possible to reach. 
Admittedly, the total figures of 
17,000,000 cannot be considered as 
more than an intelligent guess, but 
it is the guess of trained, experienced 
men more familiar with their locale 
and its waterfowl] than any other 
group. In my opinion it is not very 
wide of the mark, although prob- 
ably it is too conservative. In con- 
sidering such figures, it should be 
remembered that the staff of the 
Biological Survey has the largest 
and best qualified group of wildlife 
technicians to be found anywhere in 
the world. Many of these men have 
spent their entire lives in the study 
of wildlife problems. They are in 
the field continually throughout the 
year and not just for week-end trips 
during the shooting season. There 
is not a single important waterfowl 
area that they do not know and 
visit. Accordingly, their conclu- 
sions should far outweigh the opin- 
ions of any other individuals or 
groups. 

Therefore it seems reasonable to 
consider that we now have as a 
minimum capital stock somewhere 
around 18 to 20,000,000 birds (the 
additional few million are mine) 
to be invested on the breeding- 
grounds in the hope that it will ac- 
cumulate sufficient profits to war- 
rant allowing a small dividend 
among the sportsmen. To place our 
factory in a better condition, we 
have within the year, added nearly 
700,000 acres to our waterfowl 
refuge system. By the time this 
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paper is in press, active construction 
work will be under way to restore 
the environmental conditions de- 
sired by Mr. and Mrs. Duck when 
they decide to start housekeeping. 
Probably only a small portion of 
these areas that are being restored 
will be ready for this season and we 
must so safeguard our capital that 
any dividend allowed will not cut 
into the principal. The sportsmen 
will undoubtedly have to accept 
some lean seasons and make sacri- 
fices, just as has every holder of cor- 
poration stocks during the last few 
years. There is definite information 


that the regulations adopted for the 
last shooting season (aided by 
weather conditions) cut the legal 
bag of the preceding year nearly or 
quite in half. There were some 
kicks, of course, but it is my belief 
that the majority of the hunters ac- 
cepted thesituation cheerfully. With 
their active help and coéperation, 
coupled with that of the bird stu- 
dents and nature lovers of this 
country, there is no reason in the 
world why we should not be able 
to preserve for all time an adequate 
stock of migratory Ducks and Geese, 
for the enjoyment of all. 


The Ruddy Duck has been on the protected list several years. It is still 
suffering seriously as a result of the drought 
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The Waterfowl Campaign 


N furtherance of the Association's 

efforts to get sportsmen and con- 
servationists throughout the coun- 
try to join with it in urging the 
Federal Government to declare a 
one-year closed season on migratory 
waterfowl, beginning September, 
1935, and to assign adequate Federal 
enforcement personnel to make such 
closing effective, Mr. John H. Baker, 
Executive Director, has addressed 
audiences in many cities, including 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Chicago, and 
Sioux City. Extracts from his 
speeches are quoted herewith: 

‘Our Ducks are well on their way 
to oblivion. Shall we soon be hunt- 
ing Ducks only in museums? ‘How 
silly,’ you say; but that’s precisely 
the present alarming trend. Why? 
Because, combined with other causes 
beyond man’s control, a selfish ele- 
ment in our population is unwilling 
to temporarily stop doing what it 
likes best to do, namely, shoot 
Ducks.”’ 

“Those opposing a closed season 
on migratory waterfowl in 1935 re- 
mind me of boom-time speculators 
in the security markets, who grabbed 
at the last eighth of a point profit, 
though at the risk of complete ruin. 
There are, fortunately, many, but 
not enough, Duck hunters presently 
endowed with that foresight and 
restraint which boom-time specula- 
tors lacked. There will be a collapse 
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in the ‘wild Duck market’ as severe 
as that which hit the 1929 stock 
market unless those charged with 
the responsibility for the preserva- 
tion of the Ducks do what is best for 
the Ducks.”’ 

“How about the drop-in-the- 
bucket argument as to the percent- 
age of kill? Blame is put upon the 
drought, the Canadians, the Mexi- 
cans, the Indians, Eskimos, and 
botulism; but it stands to reason 
that the percentage of supply killed, 
crippled, and lead-poisoned in the 
United States each year is substan- 
tial. Ding Darling, Chief of the 
U. S. Biological Survey, has publicly 
stated that, based on the informa- 
tion available to him, he estimates 
that the net annual depletion in the 
North American Duck supply for 
the past several years has averaged 
nine million. (See Mr. Darling's 
estimate of continental Duck supply 
on page 158 of this issue of Brrp- 
Lore.) Now, in the face of such 
figures, how can any reasonable 
Duck hunter oppose a temporary 
halt in the kill by man? How can he 
be so blind to his own self-interest?” 

“With severe drought on the 
breeding grounds in recent years, 
there has not been anything like a 
normal hatch of young Ducks. Mr. 
Frank L. Farley, past President of 
the Northern Alberta Fish & Game 
Protective Association, writes on 
May 6: ‘In my 43 years of recording 
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the bird migrations in Alberta, I 
regret to say that I have never seen 
so few Ducks arriving. Here it is the 
6th of May and I have not as yet 
seen a Gadwall, Shoveller, Redhead, 
Canvas-back or either Teal. This is 
the worst anyone has ever seen in 
this country. There are lots of small 
sloughs filled with water, but no 
Ducks. Am afraid they are going 
more rapidly than any ofusrealize.’”’ 

“Whatever differences of opinion 
there may be as to the relative im- 
portance of the several causes of 
Duck decline, the fact remains that 
the only means we have of quickly 
restoring an adequate breeding stock 
is through limitation of the kill by 
man; we are unable to control the 
weather; restoration of breeding 
grounds, an admirable program 
which we fully endorse and support, 
involves too much time and too 
much uncertainty of available funds 
to warrant reliance on it for quick 
results.”’ 

“Objection is raised that a closed 
season could not be enforced. I ask 
you whether ninety-nine per cent of 
the population of this great country 
are going to permit less than one per 
cent, by threat of illegal action, to 
frighten them from urging the adop- 
tion and enforcement of those regu- 
lations which are clearly in the 
interest of conservation of the 
Ducks?”’ 

‘We are convinced that the time 
has come to call a temporary halt in 
the kill of migratory waterfowl by 
man; that in future years there 
should be put into effect a plan 


which would so regulate that kill, 
in the light of facts as to the number 
of guns, the crop of Ducks raised, 
percentage of deaths from natural 
causes, etc., that there shall not be 
in any year a net depletion in the 
total supply.” 

““Many Duck hunters, though 
privately admitting the wisdom of a 
closed season, are afraid that, if once 
closed, it would never be reopened. 
The Audubon Association has al- 
ready stated and now repeats that it 
will not oppose a reopening of the 
season when an adequate breeding 
stock has been restored. It is not 
opposed to shooting or to field 
sports conducted in accordance with 
the law.”’ 

“Are we such boobs, you and I, 
as to sit idly by and fail to take our 
medicine? Don’t we care whether 
our children and their children have 
the opportunity in future to get the 
same thrill that we have had from 
the whistle of myriad Duck wings 
overhead and the beauty of Geese 
coming in to a blind? Are we going 
to dish that for a mess of pottage?”’ 

Many exceedingly interesting let- 
ters of support have been received 
from individuals, of whom most are 
Duck hunters. Limitations of space 
prevent their quotation here. 

This Association has received a 
great number of supporting resolu- 
tions from other organizations, 
among them the Izaak Walton 
League of America, Inc., and the 
American Forestry Association, both 
of which passed unequivocal resolu- 
tions fully supporting our stand. 
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Photograph by Miles D. Pirnie 


Captive Snow and Blue Geese at the Kellogg Bird Sanctuary 


Predators and 


the Bird Preserve 


ROM 1927, when it was founded, 

until July, 1931, the W. K. 
Kellogg Bird Sanctuary, near Battle 
Creek, Mich., carried on a most ex- 
tensive Campaign against predators 
of all sorts, so-called ‘‘vermin.’’ On 
page 39 of More Game Birds in 
America's publication, ‘‘Small Ref- 
uges for Waterfowl,’ a summary of 
this activity is given: 


2298 snapping turtles 124 weasels 


2688 other turtles 81 Owls 
893 Crows 50 cats 

324 skunks 35 Hawks 
278 snakes 6 raccoons 
186 Blue Jays 2 minks 
130 rats 1 fox 


The Sanctuary is largely devoted to 
the protection and production of 
Ducks, Geese, game-birds, etc., but 
is also a preserve for song and in- 
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sectivorous birds and an important 
demonstration and educational unit. 
In the period listed above, a very 
active use was made of pole-traps 
and ground-traps of all sorts; the 
former took various birds, from 
Flickers to Marsh Hawks, and the 
latter, the mammals. In fact, the 
chief protection for the birds on 
this area was supplied by general 
and active “‘vermin’’ destruction. 
Considerable criticism of this prac- 
tice resulted, and I publish the fol- 
lowing letter from Dr. Miles D. 
Pirnie, the present Director, who 
has been in charge since July, 1931: 


‘In view of the evident misunderstanding 
as to the predator control practices now 
followed at this Sanctuary I wish to place 
on record a brief statement which should 
make clear our position on this subject. 
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‘In more than three years we have found it 
necessary to destroy only a few predators in order 
to give reasonable protection to the Sanc- 
tuary’s collection of waterfowl and upland 
birds and the native birds on this area of 
over 500 acres of farmlands, woods, and 
marsh. Vagrant dogs, cats, horned owls, 
snapping turtles, rats, mice, moles, a rac- 
coon, the Cooper's hawk, sharp-shinned 
hawk, house sparrows and starlings have 
been the worst nuisances and destroyers. 

“Local nesting red-tailed hawks have 
taken chickens from the W. K. Kellogg farm 
only one year in four. Marsh hawks have been 
seen taking but one bird, a mourning dove, 
but the writer has known of them being at 
times very destructive elsewhere among cap- 
tive flocks of young pheasants. 

“Cooper's hawks have killed at least a 
half dozen of wild ring-necked pheasants, 
several quail and Hungarian partridges, but 
these losses are a trifle compared with those 
caused by automobiles on the nearby high- 
ways. The red-tailed, marsh, and rough-legged 
hawks «re common and have done good rather than 
harm for they have fed almost entirely on 
mice and ground squirrels, a few rabbits and 
fox squirrels, both very abundant here. 

“Crows have destroyed but a few of the 
mallard nests. Snapping turtles have taken 
some ducklings (a number about equal to 
the known losses from disease), and horned 
owls have killed a few ducks in winter. 
Barred owls, often seen in summer, have no losses 
charged to them. 

‘‘Opossums and skunks have been feeding 
at ducks dead from lead poisoning or thin 
from causes undetermined, but in only one 
instance, that of a skunk killing a tinamou, 
have they been caught in the act of taking 
birds. 

“Dogs have killed nearly two dozen 
wing-clipped wild turkeys and peafowl. A 
raccoon destroyed two turkey nests and was 
caught in a box trap for deportation. (To 
kill such fur-bearers in summer is wasteful 
and can be avoided by using cage traps and 
moving such animals to suitable areas.) 

“Cats have killed young killdeers and a 
sora rail. Moles, mice, and ground squirrels 
have started erosion by tunneling hillsides 
of light, gravelly soil; and moles have 
damaged lawns. Rabbits have ruined some 
shrubbery and small trees. 
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**Pole-traps have been useful on only a few 
occasions, then to take horned owls. Ground 
sets, under short planks closed at the ends 
and set against walls of building, have been 
useful in taking rats and a few weasels, the 
latter perhaps more useful than destructive, 
but a risk, nevertheless. 

‘Box or cage traps are the most useful 
and most humane, as the trapped animal is 
seldom injured. Shooting to get rid of crows 
at duck-nesting areas probably is worse than 
the crows. Traps baited with hens’ eggs are 
nearly as efficient and seldom destroy other 
animals if the ‘set’ is surrounded by a low 
fence of poultry netting 

“In brief, the losses from predators are not 
always extensive or severe if aviary captives are 
protected by covered pens with rat and weasel sets 
on the outside. Good cover evidently lessens 
losses to pinioned or wing-clipped water- 
fowl, and a six- or seven-foot boundary fence 
will prevent many losses from dogs. Baited 
box traps will reduce the numbers of stray 
cats. Occasionally individual hawks and 
owls need catching or shooting, but on the 
whole it is more profitable to do things such 
as increasing cover and food rather than 
spending most of the time waiting for sup- 
posed predators. 

“Perhaps it is all right to get rid of 
grackles in favor of redwings, but there is 
not any set of rules for such management. 
Each place will have such decisions to make. 
Control of starlings and sparrows frequently 
does more good than most attempts at preda- 
tor control. The need to get rid of individual 
destroyers is not justification for extermination 
campaigns. Let us be sure that losses of wild 
and captive birds are charged to the real 
destroyers, whether guns, predators, dis- 
eases, or whatever."’ [Icalics ours.—W. F. E. ] 


It is obvious from the above 
reasonable exposition of the situa- 
tion that if tempered with a sympa- 
thetic attitude by the manager, a 
sanctuary or a game preserve need 
not be a death-trap for Hawks and 
Owls. 

At the Flanders Club, on Long 
Island, where Mr. Newbold Herrick 
has been active in replacing a Duck 
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for every one shot, comparatively 
little destruction of winged preda- 
tors has been necessary, for during 
the winter season the breed-stock 
Ducks are kept under control in 
covered holding-pens. No _ pole- 
traps are used. The number of preda- 
tors controlled is as follows for the 


year 1934: 


2 Red-tailed Hawks 2 Crows 
13 other Hawks 8 snakes 
12 foxes 1 raccoon 
2 cats 1 opossum 
4 turtles 0 Owls 


Of the Hawks, 8 were killed on 
October 25, during the migratory 
season. While we do not condone 
even the shooting of these few 
Hawks, it is well to contrast the 
situation with that of many other 
active game-farms or breeding-areas 
where up to 500 Hawks or Owls 
may be killed in a season. (An 
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example of such a preserve is de- 
scribed in December, 1933, Country 
Life.) 

The destruction of the fur-bearers, 
Hawks and Owls at such places 
should be subtracted from the ser- 
vices of preserves to the public or to 
sportsmen as a whole. If commercial 
or private game-breeding is to in- 
crease or spread, it should employ 
reasonable methods or it will be 
blocked at every hand by the public 
and others interested in general pro- 
tection who have no vested or 
financial interest in such matters. 
The use of the pole-trap, general 
shooting of Hawks and Owls, and 
the extreme methods of the British 
game-keeper should not be per- 
mitted to continue. No Hawks or 
Owls should be controlled except in 
the act of destroying game or 
poultry. 


Buteos are easy to kill, so up they go on the side of the barn—though 
they are beneficial Hawks 


Photograph by R. M. Blackman 
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On the other hand, there is a 
small group of people, chiefly sup- 
porters of Audubon Societies and 
bird clubs, who feel that the 
“dreadful Hawks and Owls”’ should 
be exterminated because of their 
influence on the song or insectivor- 
ous bird population. Some influen- 
tial people have even gone so far as 
to urge publicly that Screech Owls 
or Sparrow Hawks, as well as other 
Hawks or Owls, should be de- 
stroyed in the interests of song- 
birds. The statement of Dr. Eugene 
Swope, Director of the Roosevelt 
Bird Sanctuary at Oyster Bay, Long 
Island, is of interest in this connec- 
tion: 

‘Predatory birds have been but a minor 
disturbing element at Roosevelt Bird Sanc- 
tuary. This may, in a measure, be due to the 
scarcity of the species in this region for the 
last twenty years or more. 

“During the height of migration, both 
spring and autumn, a few birds are taken by 
migrating Cooper and Sharp-shinned Hawks, 
but not in distressing numbers. 

“Sparrow Hawks nesting in this vicinity 
take an occasional young bird in June and 
July before it has acquired full flight power 
These are taken as food for the young Spar- 
row Hawks. 

“Screech Owls take incubating and brood- 
ing females in June and July to feed their own 
young. This defeats the procreative efforts 
of an indefinite number of pairs of song- 
birds. 

“Crows take some eggs and some nest- 
lings as food for themselves and also for 
their nestlings."’ 

It is noteworthy indeed, therefore, 
to see that this Sanctuary harbors 
Over 12 pairs of birds to the acre on 
an area of 12 acres, an increase of 
58 per cent in the past ten years, and 
that this list includes some 36 
species. Control of dogs, cats, rats, 
and human beings alone is necessary. 


PRESERVE 


This Sanctuary Keeper was told to ‘‘control”’ 
Fish Crows and Marsh Hawks, but he 
has just killed an Osprey 


The policy of the Audubon Asso- 
ciation on “‘control,’’ as voted by 
the Board of Directors, is quoted as 
follows: 

“Whenever a species of bird or other wild 
animal becomes so disproportionately numerous 
that, by its feeding habits or otherwise, it clearly 
disturbs the balance of nature or becomes seriously 
detrimental to the interests of mankind, we 
believe that control should be exercised, but only 
after careful scientific examination has demon- 
strated the need thereof; and that such control 
should be carried out only by properly qualified 


authorities.”’ 


The above statement applies only 
to native birds and mammals; with 
relation to the Pigeon (or Rock 
Dove), Starling, House (English) 
Sparrow, stray dog, cat, rat, or 
house mouse, the chief consideration 
is one of humanity alone in the 
method of control. In short, as 
regards our native wildlife these 
species are interlopers and we should 
be better off without them. 

The Audubon Association is op- 
posed to the use of pole-traps as 
cruel and indiscriminate (See frontis- 
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piece, page 154). Yet the use of 
pole-traps at game-breeding estab- 
lishments is persistently advocated, 
as witness recommended practices in 
More Game Birds in America’s 
publication entitled “‘More Game 
Birds by Controlling Their Natural 
Enemies.’" As long as the use of 
such traps may remain legal in cer- 
tain States, I believe that the jaws 
should be so padded and set as to 
prevent the taking of small birds, 
such as Robins, Doves, and Mock- 
ingbirds. I know of an example at 
Jack Miner's famous bird sanctuary 
where a Robin was torn apart alive 
by an improperly set trap. 

Pole-traps are even in active use 
today on State game farms in States 
as relatively progressive in conserva- 
tion practices as New York, New 
Jersey, Ohio, and Indiana. 

Yet at the Jones Beach State Bird 
Sanctuary, under the management 
of Mr. William Vogt as Curator, 
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Ducks, shore-birds, song and insec- 
tivorous birds, Marsh Hawks and 
Short-eared Owls have all success- 
fully reared their young in close 
proximity, and this without resort 
to traps or control of any kind other 
than that of cats and rats. Prof. 
Aldo Leopold of Wisconsin has had 
similar experience, only finding it 
necessary to shoot Cooper's Hawks 
on rare occasions. 

Concluding, then, I believe that 
only those individual Hawks and 
Owls in the act of damaging prop- 
erty need be controlled; that where 
traps are still used legally, every 
effort should be made to use the 
most humane type of trap available, 
and to release the generally econom- 
ically beneficial species where such 
action is feasible. At sanctuaries it 
can usually be arranged to transport 
all offending individual predators 
to some isolated area where they 
may be turned loose. 


The Barn Owl is 94 per cent beneficial. This 

protected bird hung in this illegal polé-trap 

on a New Jersey shooting preserve until it 
starved to de 


eath 
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Intrepid Plovers 
By Hazel S. Johnson 


With Photographs by R. A. Johnson 


“Simulating a wounded bird” 


“A BIRD in the hand is worth two 
in the bush’’; but when one can 
hold an entire family of birds in oné 
hand while photographing them 
with the other, they are worth 
several times ‘“‘two in the bush.”’ 
And the experience is even more 
thrilling when the birds are the 
usually shy Semipalmated Plovers. 
The parents of this Plover family 
made themselves known to us im- 
mediately upon our arrival at St. 
Mary’s Islands in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence on June 28, 1934. But 
thirty yards up the path from the 
landing, I heard the warning note 
of a Plover. One of these conspicu- 
ous birds alighted on a rock to my 
right, where it stood jerking its 
head up and down like a puppet’s. 
Then a second bird, exactly like the 
first in appearance, came fluttering 


along the ground, tail raised, wings 
drooping and head outstretched, 
simulating a wounded bird. I sat 
down to watch while the acting 
bird continued to feign injury, grad- 
ually increasing the distance be- 
tween us. When some eighteen feet 
intervened, the bird resumed its 
normal attitude and stood upon a 
ridge of rock overlooking the moss- 
covered slope. 

After fifteen minutes, Plover No. 
2 moved to a bare elevation on the 
ridge, paused, looking this way and 
that, then suddenly sat down with 
the usual rolling motion of an in- 
cubating bird. There was the nest! 
So well did the coloring of the eggs 
match the lichen-covered rocks that 
they could scarcely be distinguished 
at a distance of ten feet. 

Plover No. 1 now flew off over the 
ridge. The bird on the eggs sat 
quietly, although somewhat tensely. 
After five minutes I rose and walked 
slowly toward the nest. At the 
third step the bird stood up with a 
protesting cry. It seemed reluctant 
to leave the.eggs and stood but 
three feet off while I examined the 
terrain about the nest-site. The 
four greenish gray eggs, splotched 
with purplish brown, lay in a slight 
hollow of the lichen-covered gran- 
ite on the crest of a steep rise, not 
fifty yards from the beach. There 
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“‘There was the nest!” 


was no protection of any kind from 
the constant wind. Nor was there 
any evidence of gathered nest mate- 
rial. Stooping, I put out a finger 
toward the eggs. The watching 
Plover flew at my hand as though 
to peck it. The wings were stretched 
straight upward as the bird sidled 
about the nest. The head was 
thrust forward and down as it 
uttered a shrill protesting ‘“‘chup, 
chup, chup,"’ at my every move to 
touch the eggs. 

During this time Plover No. 1 
had returned to the ridge and now 
came nearer. Except for a few 
‘chips’ it did not seem excited. But 
the incubating bird eyed us from a 
distance of four feet as the eggs were 
weighed and measured. It walked 
about the tripod as though curious 
when the camera was set up, but 
soon settled down again upon the 
eggs. It was necessary almost to 
touch the bird to get action for 
films. 
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Having set up a small stake to 
mark the location of the nest, I 
went on to the cottage, one-quarter 
of a mile up the hill, which was to 
be our headquarters for the summer. 
Next day we were too busy unpack- 
ing to give more than passing atten- 
tion to the Plovers. During the 
following two days of fog and rain, 
we merely made sure, in passing, 
that one or both birds were on or 
about the nest. As the main path 
ran along the foot of the ridge not 
fifty feet from the nest-site, we were 
usually heralded by the bird not in- 
cubating. Unless we came within 
ten feet of the nest, the bird on duty 
there rarely left the eggs. It seemed 
more reluctant to do so in stormy 
weather. 

So it became a habit to visit this 
intrepid pair of Plovers whenever I 
passed. Within a few days I could 
sit four feet from the hovering bird 
which not only remained quite un- 
perturbed, but dozed now and then 
unless startled by some _ sudden 
sound or movement. 

One day, as I came to the nest- 
site, | saw not two but three Plovers 

one incubating as usual, two 
others ‘‘standing like sentinels on 
the ridge about two feet from each 
other.’ My notes continue, ‘“They 
stand side by side, heads slightly 
drawn down, for several seconds. 
They do not notice my arrival. One 
turns and walks toward the other 
at which the ‘intruder,’ if such it is, 
flies several feet. The attacking bird 
now runs off in the opposite direc- 
tion where it stands for some time, 
not seeming to notice the presence 
of the ‘rival.’ This action is re- 
peated several times. At the third 
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attack, the third Plover flies to a 
more distant rock and the victor 
runs about feeding on insects from 
the lichens. During these encoun- 
ters the nesting bird has made no 
sound although it looked in the 
direction of the two contestants.”’ 

Several days later I sat beside the 
nest sketching the incubating bird, 
when one of the boys came over to 
see what was going on. At his ap- 
proach the nesting bird began an 
agitated “‘che-ip, che-ip, che-ip.’” At 
this cry two other Plovers ran to- 
ward the nest, one of them feigning 
injury and trying to lead the boy 
away from the nest-site. The third 
bird merely stood some two feet 
from the nest and joined the con- 
tinued protests of the incubating 
bird, which finally left the eggs as 
the boy drew near. As he left, the 
same bird returned to settle again 
upon the eggs. The Plover which 
had done the “‘wounded-bird act”’ 
then repeated the action of driving 
away the third bird. 

On another day when this series 
of antics took longer than usual, the 
incubating Plover, doubtless losing 
patience at such twaddle, suddenly 
flew at the two with a threatening 
““chup chup chup,”’ darting at one and 
the other until both birds flew out 
of sight. Then, fluffing its feathers 
and picking up a fly or two, it 
returned to the nest. 

This Plover marked itself indel- 
ibly the following day by brushing 
its immaculate white breast against 
a bit of bright green paint which I 
had placed on the rim of the nest- 
hollow. Although I have no proof 
that this marked bird was the one 
called No. 2, my familiarity with 


the pair leads me to believe that it 
was. From this time it was certain 
that this bird did most of the incu- 
bating and was by far more devoted 
to the nest than Plover No. 1, which 
was apparently its mate. The mate 
did relieve the painted bird at long 
intervals, but for a short time only. 
While on the nest, it was easily dis- 
turbed and it would not relax as the 
marked Plover did. 

Our observations cover every hour 
of the day from 6.30 a.m. to 8.30 
P.M., and we have no reason to 
believe that our presence hindered 
this pair of Plovers in their natural 
routine. The third Plover was noted 
in the actions described nearly every 
day. Several times the flight-note 
was heard. At this the incubating 
bird raised its head and, after the 
second or third note, uttered an 
answering ‘‘chee-ip,’’ as a flock of 
from four to six Plovers circled 
about overhead. If they alighted on 
the beach, the painted bird left the 
nest and joined them. After their 


“The fourth was out of the shell by the 


next morning” 
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passing, in every case, it returned to 
the eggs and a third bird appeared 
on the ridge. I was unable to see 
whether or not this Plover left the 
flock. It always came from a differ- 
ent direction. The incubating bird 
rarely made any further cry, but if 
it did, its mate would appear and 
drive the intruder away. The 
marked bird was never noted in this 
role of guard. 

Since a search of this end of the 
island failed to reveal any other 
Plover nests, I assume that there 
were numerous non-breeding birds 
about, one or more of which was 
attracted to the nest-site of the pair 
under observation. 

All four eggs were pipped on the 
morning of July 18. The following 
day, three of the chicks were 
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hatched and the fourth was out of 
the shell by the next morning. My 
notes show that during these two 
days the unmarked bird was on the 
nest as much as its mate and 
“showed more fight’’ than at any 
time previous. It was not, how- 
ever, brave enough to face the 
camera. When we photographed 
the rest of the family on the morn- 
ing of the 20th, it watched us 
silently from a distance. 

Slipping a hand beneath the four 
downy chicks, the photographer 
waited patiently until the marked 
Plover climbed on to hover them. 
At first it took alarm as the hand 
was slowly raised from the ground; 
but it soon gained confidence and sat 
quietly as though in its usual place. 

When the chicks were placed on 


An entire family of ‘birds in the hand”’ 
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the ground they immediately scam- 
pered off among the crowberry vines 
on the side of the hill, followed by 
the adult bird. We never saw all 
four of them together again, al- 
though they were sometimes in 
evidence by their calls when the 
parent birds were seen. 

On the evening of July 20 the 
marked adult was noted with one 
chick in Boathouse Cove, which is 
below the nest-hill some seventy- 
five yards distance. The other 
chicks were doubtless hidden among 
the fireweed and wild iris, as more 
than one could be heard. Next day 
both adults and one chick were seen 
just south of this same spot, about 
ten yards farther from the nest-site. 
It was sometimes obvious that the 
brood was divided, each parent 
having charge of a part of the 
family. On the 22d, both old birds 
were seen a bit farther from the nest 
although I saw none of the chicks. 
This time the marked Plover seemed 
to have the care of the chicks while 
its mate stood ready to sound an 
alarm or warning. 

During the next week the marked 
adult was seen each day in the 
vicinity of a small fresh-water lake, 
although not very near the brink. 
On August 1 this same bird ven- 
tured even farther—to the back door 
of the cottage, where it bustled 
about the oil-house looking for food. 
Except for the general direction in 
which the bird flew off carrying in- 
sects and other unidentified food 
material in its beak, there was no 
indication of the whereabouts of 
the chicks or the other parent 
Plover. 

On August 5 one of the boys 


“The marked adult with one chick—” 


caught a chick from this brood and 
found it to be almost feathered, 
though it still had some down about 
the neck. It was able to fly a few 
yards. This was our last glimpse of 
the chicks. The marked Plover, 
however, was seen daily until we 
left St. Mary’s on August 7, near 
the cottage in a cleared plot (a gar- 
den in the making). Here it found 
fly larve among the lobster shells 
and fish-heads used as fertilizer. 
The bird that I believe to be its 
mate, was usually seen on a rock 
within a radius of thirty yards. The 
chicks may have been concealed in 
the low spruce bushes that were 
numerous there. 

In the accompanying chart I have 
indicated the’ cover used by this 
family of Plovers during the first 
eighteen days after the chicks left 
the nest, at the end of which time 
they were beginning to fly. There 
were four different types of terrain, 
the last two being on the highest 
part of the island. During their 
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stay in the buck-bean lake vicinity 
they were never observed looking 
for food in the water. From the last 
week in July we saw numerous 
flocks of Plovers and Sandpipers. By 
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the time we left the coast these 
flocks had increased in size. Pos- 
sibly our Plover family joined one 
of these migratory flocks before the 
chicks were many weeks older. 


End of Western Island 


St.Mary group - Gulf of St.Lawrence 


Scale § 1006’= 1” 


= Road 


—— Foot-paths 


1. Crowberry vines, sphagnum moss 


x Plover nest studied 


Boathouse Cove: fireweed, wild iris 


. Buck-bean Lake: crowberry, bakeapple, cornice, low spruce 


2 

3 

4. Oil-house: lichens, bakeapple, crowberry 
» 


Gardenplot in preparation: shells, fish-heads, bakeapple, low spruce 
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| CAN always enroll plenty of boys,’ re- 
marked one camp director. ‘“‘My problem 
is to find the proper counselors.”’ 

There are thousands of camps in the country, 
enlisting tens of thousands of leaders. One of 
the most important positions, and the hardest 
one to fill, is that of nature counselor. Of all 
the branches of nature-study, the one with the 
greatest potential interest is birds. But it is 
also the most difficult to put across. 

These eight pages are designed as a guide to 
methods, devices, and source materials. At a 
later date, another section will be added, out- 
lining simple ornithological problems that the 
camper can work out. 


THE CAMP MUSEUM 


Does your camp have a museum? If it 
hasn't, get busy! It might be a handsome 
steel-and-concrete structure, a renovated 
chicken-coop, or even a tent. On it depends 
the fundamental success of the whole nature 
program. Many youngsters who avoid field- 
trips and class groups will loiter about the 


.museum. These young people shy from 


“being taught.”’ We shan’t criticize them— 
we were like that, too. The exhibits should 
be calculated to “‘gild the philosophic pill.”’ 

Beyond the posting of pictures, little is done 
with birds in the average camp museum. 
Insects are displayed, snakes and turtles kept 
in cages, and botanical specimens presented as 
pressed mounts or growing exhibits. Birds 
are often neglected. Here are a few usable 
ideas. 


The Nest Collection 


Birds seldom use the same nest the second 
time. Suggest to the youngster who finds an 
occupied nest, that he watch it discreetly 
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until the young leave. Then he may 
take it to the museum. 

Some shy birds desert easily. The 
child who discovers a nest should 
become the self-appointed guardian 
who sees that it is not bothered. 

A row of labeled nests on a shelf 
is a rather dull thing. The best 
device we have heard of to enliven 
a display of that sort is the addition 
of clay or plaster eggs. The eggs are 
modeled by the children. The 
dimensions are easily determined 
from Chapman's “‘Handbook of 
Birds of Eastern North America’’ or 
any other good reference work. 
After the ‘‘eggs’’ have been colored, 
a protective coat of Valspar gives 
the proper lustre. 


Casts of Footprints 
Materials: Collapsible, pocket-size stove. 
Paraffin. 
Plaster or cement. 


When a track has been discovered 
on the sand-beach or mud-flat, the 
stove is assembled and the paraffin 
melted and poured into the imprint. 
The track of the bird or animal 
serves as a mould. The paraffin, 
flowing into the impression, be- 
comes a cast which later is pressed 
firmly into the surface of a wet 
block of plaster, or cement Cif the 
block is to serve as part of a path). 
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A simpler method is merely to flow 
wet plaster into the print. 

The collecting of footprints, to 
have any value, should not simply 
entail the gathering of impressions 
as one finds them. For the sake of 
identification, the bird should be 
stalked and observed in the actual 
process of making the print. 

Mr. Charles Urner, of Elizabeth, 
N. J., has a unique path in the rear 
of his home. A double row of ir- 
regular cement blocks records the 
signature of fifty or more wild crea- 
tures. Why can't some camp intro- 
duce this novelty into its nature 
trail? It would be a gold-mine of 
nature-lore that would endure for 
years. (See ‘‘Nature Magazine,” 
September, 1931, p. 148.) 


Blueprints of Feathers 


Materials (to be obtained at any photo- 
graphic supply house): 
Blueprint paper. 
Photographic printing-frame (4 x 5- 
inch or § x 7-inch). 
Fixing solution. 


The feather is placed in the print- 
ing-frame with a sheet of blueprint 
paper, then exposed to the sun for a 
few seconds. The paper is bathed 
in water until the print reaches its 
proper density and is then placed in 
the fixing solution. 
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A little experimentation is neces- 
sary to attain the most attractive 
results. 


The Feather Exhibit 


When a dead bird is brought in, 
make use of it. Feathers from differ- 
ent parts of the body, or a spread 
wing and a spread tail, can be 
mounted on a large white card. The 
adaptations of the various feathers 
can be indicated—the long primary 
feathers in the wings for flight, the 
close-knit breast-feathers for bodily 
protection, etc. 


Rotating Bird Wheel 


The Trailside Museum at Bear 
Mountain, N. Y., under the direc- 
tion of William H. Carr, has been a 
pioneer in evolving many effective 
methods of ‘putting things across”’ 
to an often indifferent public. One 
of the many excellent devices used 
at Bear Mountain is the revolving 
bird wheel, which is pictured in the 
diagram below. 

The Audubon Bird Cards, or any 
other good prints, numbered, are 
mounted on a wooden or cardboard 
wheel. This is installed in a wooden 
box or behind a board. A dial in 
the center brings the cards into sight 


in the box’s one opening. Num- 
bered labels identify the birds. 
Because the child must ‘‘make it 
work,’’ the display is more attrac- 
tive than would be the mere mount- 
ing of the same pictures on the wall. 


THE NATURE TRAIL 


The Trailside Museum at Bear 
Mountain has developed the finest 
nature trail we know of. 

Trees and shrubs can be tagged, 
ferns and rock-formations labeled, 
but birds can scarcely be pinned 
down to a path. 

A tripod sign with a colored 
picture, Valsparred, can be put up 
to draw attention to a bird that 
might be found nearby. In a leaf- 
strewn woodland it would perhaps 
be an Oven-bird or a Hermit 
Thrush. Another sign might call 
attention to a conspicuous song. 

The hidden label, a small sign 
with a protecting wood cover, is 
a useful bit of nature-trail strategy. 
The physical effort of raising the 
lid, to see what is beneath, makes 
the story ‘‘take.”’ 

The following publications, 
which can be obtained from the 
American Museum of Natural 
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History, New York City, are the best existing 
references for constructing trails: 


Signs along the Trail ....... $0.10 
Blazing Nature's Trail. ...... 15 
Trailside Conversations ..... . .20 
Trailside Actions and Reactions ..  .20 
Teailside Family ......... .20 
Trailside Interdependence .... . 15 
Trailside Transformation. . ... . 15 


THE CAMP SANCTUARY 


One hundred and forty-five nests on twelve acres 
—a dozen nests to the acre! This is the record at the 
Roosevelt Bird Sanctuary. Fourteen species of birds 
originally nested here. The total is now 36. 

This spot might be called a ‘‘demonstration area.”’ 
None of the species protected is rare or in great need 
of sanctuary protection. This is true of many sanc- 
tuaries for small birds, but they can fulfil an educa- 
tional function. The average camp, as a haven for 
birds, has little to recommend it above the sur- 
rounding countryside. The interest aroused in birds 
through the physical labor involved in making the place 
attractive to them és important. 


Planting 

Plants must serve three purposes in a bird sanc- 
tuary: provide natural food, nesting-sites, and 
hiding-places. 

Look to your native berry supply. Do not change 
the natural association by introducing exotic nur- 


.. sery stock. 


A list of some of the native species that have 
considerable food-value during the summer months 
is given below: 

Juniper, Red Cedar, Greenbrier, Hackberry, Poke- 
weed, Sassafras, Spicebush, Chokeberry, Mountain- 
Ash, Juneberry, Wild Blackberry, Wild Raspberry, 
Pasture Rose, Wild Black Cherry, Wild Red Cherry, 
Smooth Sumach, Inkberry, Black Alder, Mountain 
Holly, Wild Sarsaparilla, Bunchberry, Dogwoods 
(various species), Sour Gum, Blueberry, Elder and 
Red-berried Elder. 

Send for Circular No. 19, “Trees, Shrubs, Vines 
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for Attracting Birds,’’ National Association of 
Audubon Societies. 


Bird-Houses 


Certain simple rules are to be observed in the 
erection of bird-boxes. Do not nail one to a tree 
up among the limbs. Fasten it to the trunk well 
down where it may be readily seen. Boxes may 
either be fastened to a tree, suspended from a 
lower limb, or placed on a metal post in the open. 

Relate the building of houses to manual train- 
ing, if the camp has a shop. 

Send for Farmer's Bulletin No. 1456, ‘‘Homes 
for Birds,’’ U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
This gives specifications for building. 


Bulletin Board 


The Audubon Bird Cards can be posted, with 
the name of the observer, on a rustic bulletin 
board, each time a new bird is seen. 


THE BIRD-BLIND 


At Camp Chewonki, on the Maine coast, the 
boys have constructed a natural blind that is 
unusual. The camp is on a peninsula jutting 
into the salt water. Fresh water is at a premium. 
The boys discovered a small spring, barely a 
trickle, but dozens of birds used it daily as a 
bathing-place. A shallow basin was sunk into 
the moss to improve the spring’s attraction. 
Several feet away was a fallen tree, the torn-up 
roots of which formed an ideal front of a blind 
from which to watch. The top was roofed over 
with branches and a comfortable seat arranged 
within. Many a boy saw his first Black-throated 
Green Warbler, Canada Warbler, or Hermit 
Thrush from this blind—not from afar either, 
but at a distance of four or five feet! 

Not every camp is fortunate in having such a 
natural situation, but one can be built. Blinds 
are not difficult to construct, nor are sunken 
bird-baths. To lure the Warblers to the pool Cit 
should be very shallow at the edge), suspend a 
bucket over the water. This bucket should have 
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a small puncture in the bottom, 
through which water will pass- 
one drop at a time. The drip, drip, 
dripping is a definite force of 
attraction 


BIRD-PHOTOGRAPHY 


At one camp a photography con- 
test was held at the end of summer. 
Nearly half the boys had cameras 
Brownies and Kodaks—and a large 
conglomeration of ‘‘snaps’’ had been 
taken. The camp director had 
hoped that, as a result of this con- 
test, a few good pictures would turn 
up which could be used in the pro- 
spectus for the following season. Of 
the hundreds of shots taken, only 
one was really fine. This picture 
was obviously accidental. The 
causes of failure were simple and 
avoidable. Most of the photo- 
graphs were either underexposed, 
overexposed or out of focus. If they 
were properly exposed, the pictorial 
arrangement was poor. A little in- 
struction early in the summer would 
redeem all this aimless effort. Any 
simple book on photography, or 
even the pamphlets of instructions 
put out by camera companies, will 
suffice. We recommend the “‘Well- 
come Exposure Calculator and Hand- 
book,’’ which can be obtained at 
any photographic supply house for 
75 cents, or the Leisure League's 
‘Photography for Fun,’’ 25 cents 
at your bookseller’s 

Bird-photography, for the best 
results, requires a camera with a 
long bellows extension, preferably a 
Graflex, but a simple little Brownie 
or a Kodak, if fitted with a portrait 
attachment, which costs about 75 
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cents, will do very well. Most 
small cameras normally do not 
allow a picture to be taken closer 
than six feet. A nest or a young 
bird at this distance would look very 
small in the picture. The portrait 
attachment cuts this distance down 
to three feet. At best the image of 
most small birds in a Kodak picture 
will be small but a good picture can 
always be enlarged. Fortunate are 
those camps on the coast where large 
birds can be photographed easily— 
young Herons, Gulls, and Cor- 
morants. 


The Umbrella Blind 


At Camp Chewonki some success- 
ful pictures were taken from the 
natural blind previously described. 
An excellent portable device for the 
purpose is the umbrella blind. An 
extension handled umbrella is placed 
near the nest or the feeding-spot. 
Over this is placed a green tent-like 
canopy in which are cut two slits, 
one for the lens of the camera to pro- 
trude, the other for the eye of the 
observer. The cloth or canvas 
should not be dyed too bright a 
green. Dapple it with brown, espe- 
cially around the bottom. More de- 
tailed comments on amateur photog- 
raphy will be found in the next 
article. For further reference, see 


Photography for the Sportsman 
Naturalist.—L. W. Brownell. 
Nature and the Camera.—A. R. Dugmore. 


BIRD-WALKS 


‘“Bird-study is all right for my 
sister, but not for me!’’—a typical 
red-blooded youngster’s first reac- 
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tion. Make it a game and the story 
is a different one. Ask any of our 
leading ornithologists how they 
first became interested. They will 
tell you it was through competition 
with other boys in the neighborhood 
—competition to see the most birds, 
the rarest bird, or the greatest num- 
ber in a day. 

Bird-study should not be started 
as a study. After the enthusiasms 
are aroused, then make available the 
informative source materials. Guide, 
but do not dri/] your charges. 


The Early-Morning Walk 


In camp a good many youngsters 
squirm in their bunks at an early 
hour, waiting for the bugle-call 
that allows them to rise. It is a 
great treat then to go off on a 
before-breakfast excursion. Boys 
otherwise indifferent will fight for 
the privilege. An understanding 
should be made with the camp di- 
rector whereby the chosen group of 
four or five goes to bed a little 
earlier in the evening. 


The Evening Walk 


Similarly, a small group can be 
led through the ghostly trails of the 
woods after taps. Silence and awe 
is sure to prevail while they listen 
for the hooting of Owls, the mo- 
notonous reiteration of Whip-poor- 
wills, or the raucous squawking of 
feeding Herons on the mud-flats. In 
late summer the voices of numerous 
south-bound migrants shower out 
of the blackness. Most of them are 
faint and distant. It is absorbing to 
try to guess their identity. 


CAMPFIRE TALKS 


The campfire is the place for na- 
ture talks—anecdotes in the tradi- 
tion of Seton are preferable. 


The Round-Robin Session 


In one camp, a counselor at the 
campfire would tell a story about a 
Crow. This would remind one of 
the youngsters about an experience 
he had had, and so on. Crow stories 
would give out, then Owls would 
be in order. Everyone was called 
on during the course of the evening. 
These sessions not only stirred up 
interest and excitement, but also 
made it easier for the lads to hold 
forth before a group. 


The Scout Report 


At Tanager Lodge, Mr. Fay Welch 
has found that by making it a sort 
of privilege to report one of the 
sights or discoveries of the day the 
children were made much more ob- 
servant on their trips. These ‘‘scout 
reports’’ fit into the campfire pro- 
gtam very nicely. 


After-Supper Talks 


A talk of ten minutes’ duration 
three or four times a week, on the 
lawn outside the dining-room, gives 
the campers a chance to settle their 
evening meal. Talks should have a 
central topic but ought not be purely 
a presentation of facts. Never make 
the study of living things dull. Use 
all the anecdotes possible to explain 
a point. Instead of merely saying a 
bird flies at such and such a speed, 
tell of the experiences of people in 
clocking flying birds from an auto- 
mobile. In telling of the distances 
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they travel, use the experiences of banders. Things 
that you yourself have done or seen are always 
convincing to your audience. 


PETS 


A boy who has had a dog will always be kind to 
animals. Similarly, the falconer who has carefully 
reared and trained his Hawks will be their staunch- 
est and most sympathetic protector. 

We do not advocate taking the young of Hawks 
and Owls from the nest as pets. The birds of prey 
are growing too scarce. Furthermore, the proper 
care, the right vitamin content in their food, etc., 
makes rearing difficult. But there is no harm in 
having pet Crows in camp. They are delightful, 
responsive, and amusing. There is no better way 
to build up a tolerance toward birds that have too 
often occupied the black-list, than to care for them 
and administer to their wants. In the words of the 
old proverb, ‘‘to understand is to forgive." 


GAMES 


A good account of many rainy-day games and 
outdoor games will be found in William Vinal’s 
‘Nature Guiding.”’ 


BIRD BOOKS FOR THE CAMP LIBRARY 


For IDENTIFICATION 


A Field Guide to the Birds. Roger Tory Peterson . . . $2.75 
Cotor PLates ror REFERENCE 

Portraits of New England Birds ..... . SB 

Bird Portraits in Color. Text by T. S. Roberts . ae 

The Hawks of North America. John B. May . . ae 
For GENERAL REFERENCE 

Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America. 

PR 5 kw we wes 5.00 

Birds of the Pacific States. Ralph Hoffmann |. . . 5.00 
Birp SonG 

Songs of Wild Birds. Albert R. Brand... ..... 2.0 

A Guide to Bird Songs. Aretas A. Saunders . . . . . 2.50 
Birp MiGRATION (FOR CHILDREN) 

Traveling with the Birds. Rudyerd Boulton . . . . . 1.25 
Tue Ways or Birps 

The Book of Bird Life. A. A. Allen ........ 3.50 

How Birds Live. E. M. Nicholson ......... 1.25 
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No Closed Season 
By Allan D. Cruickshank 


With Photographs by the Author 


HE bird-photographer knows 

no closed season, no bag-limits, 
no protected species: he can go out 
when he wants and as often as he 
wants with his camera, and pass 
hours patiently attempting to trick 
naturally shy and timid creatures 
into having their photographs 
taken. This is a fascinating sport 
and one that requires patience and 
ingenuity. Those who are easily 
discouraged and who are unwilling 
to pass some time planning means 
of attack for ever-varying situations 
may just as well never attempt any 
type of wildlife photography. But 
for the individual who is patient, 
who is willing to accept plenty of 
disappointments, who is prepared to 
face difficulties, and who realizes 
that success usually means lots of 
effort, there is no sport more excit- 
ing, more instructive, and more 
completely satisfying than _bird- 
photography. Not alone does this 
sport afford wholesome pleasure and 
healthy recreation; it automatically 
gives one a definite opportunity to 
study the life histories of our birds, 
and to obtain a more appreciative 
understanding of specific character- 
istics. 

Let me state immediately that it 
is not the intention of this article to 
give a course in the mechanics of 
photography. First of all, it would 


be quite impossible in this limited 
space; and, second, pamphlets and 
booklets dealing with each special 
type of camera may be readily ob- 
tained at any photographic supply 
house. It is the intention of this 
article, however, to suggest to the 
neophyte in bird-photography some 
principles that have proven useful. 
One cannot very well write at any 
length about this subject without 
mentioning the use of an observa- 
tion blind. From time to time new 
types of blinds have been described 
in detail, each seeming to strike 
more deeply the fancy of the indi- 
vidual inventor. The pup-tent, the 
umbrella blind, the packing-case, 


The Nuthatch pauses before he snatches food 
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etc., can all be used to advantage. 
One will soon find out, however, 
that what proves satisfactory for 
one situation will be difficult to use 
in the next. There are, however, 
two essential principles ever to keep 
in mind: first, the blind must never 
be too large or conspicuous; and, 
second, the necessity of stability. 
Birds will accept almost any idi- 
otic-looking structure so long as 
there is not a continuous flapping 
or shaking. The writer has consis- 
tently and successfully used a very 
simple blind composed solely of 
three poles gathered in the field and 
tied together at the top ends so as 
to form a tripod: over this a piece 
of brown or greenish burlap is 
thrown so as to form a teepee, and 
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pinned tightly. On most occasions 
a few bunches of weeds, branches 
or grasses have been draped over the 
entire outfit. 

Now let us get right down to the 
actual places where photography is 
possible. In some instances, stalk- 
ing may be used with success, but 
the opportunities for this type of 
photography are very few. In most 
cases the bird must be enticed to a 
definite perch or area where the 
photographer wants him to be. 
Food, of course, is one of the pri- 
mary drawing-cards, so let us discuss 
photography at the feeding station 
first. 

It is to be remembered, when a 
bird comes to a definite place time 
after time for food, that the food is 


Why not have the Chickadee gather food in natural-looking situations? 
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the main attraction and not the neat- 
ness nor form of the feeding-shelf. 
If, therefore, photography is to be 
attempted at a feeding station, why 
not have the bird gather the food 
in natural-looking situations? No 
matter how perfect the photog- 
raphy, theaverage bird always looks 
rather ridiculous on some fancy 
tray. A good bird-photograph must 
not alone be a work of accurate 
photography; it must also have an 
atmosphere of naturalness. Suppose 
now that we have started a feeding 
station in a section of our yard or 
back in a well-lighted section of the 
woods, and the birds are regularly 
coming to gather food. Let us set 
up a blind on the southerly or sunny 
side of this drawing-card and let it 
stay for a day or so until it is ac- 
cepted as a natural part of the sur- 
roundings. Now we can enter the 
blind, focus our camera on the defi- 
nite area to which the birds are in 
the habit of coming. We focus our 
camera on this spot and get our 
aperture and speed set according to 
existing light conditions. Usually 
it will be too dull for the use of a 
fast speed and generally, no matter 
how fast we set our shutter, we shall 
get some degree of blurring unless 
the trick of catching the bird at one 
of his pauses is known. All birds 
have definite characteristic actions, 
with well-regulated pauses. The 
Observer must learn to sense the 
period at which these pauses are to 
occur. Now, the Nuthatch alights 
on the tree, he comes down head 
first and moves into the field of 
photography; he is generally in con- 
tinual motion until he gets above 
the suet. At this moment there is 


Young Screech Owls make interesting 
subjects for photography 


generally a short pause after which 
he snatches a billful of food and 
darts away. The photographer must 
learn the movements of all birds. 
Be patient—remember that a poor 
photograph is worse than no photo- 
graph at all, for it is but a waste of 
film and money. 

Of course, one must always be 
careful to get the bird in an accept- 
able pose. The back of a bird is use- 
less. The side view of a bird with 
its head turned away is useless. A 
bird in a non-characteristic pose is 
useless. The ideal photograph is 
based on three qualities: good 
photography, attractive natural set- 
ting, and the bird in one of its dis- 
tinctive and characteristic poses. 

Lack of space necessitates a super- 
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A young Chipping Sparrow is fed by one of 
its parents 


ficial sketch of this subject. There- 
fore, let us run through the various 
places to which birds will invariably 
come. The bird-bath is another 
attraction. The writer may be a 
slight crank on the subject but he 
again feels that fancy Gothic lawn 
bird-baths are the least attractive 
for bird-photography. The bird’s 
chief interest is the water, so if one 
is anxious to obtain a photograph 
of a bird bathing, why not have him 
on a natural concave rock or, better 
still, on a gently sloping rock in the 
center of a pool? Here again local 
conditions will have to be dealt 
with by each individual. It is to be 
remembered that more than actual 
bathing photos may be obtained at 
the bath, for wisely placed perches 
will be used by the birds coming to, 
and going from, the water. 

I almost hesitate to mention the 
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most fruitful field for bird-photog- 
raphy. This is the nesting-site. I 
cannot overemphasize the necessity 
of being meticulous in this field. 
One should always attempt to keep 
the location of a bird's nest as in- 
conspicuous as possible. Remember 
that even an unusual photograph 
does not compensate for the loss of 
life. Do not form definite, well- 
marked trails up to the nest. Do not 
break branches to let in light. Do 
not remove a nest from its original 
perch. A great deal of the fun in 
bird-photography is using one’s in- 
itiative and skill to overcome ob- 
stacles. And if one is willing to be 
very careful, he may readily obtain 
nice sets of photographs of birds at 
their nests without any damage. 
Remember that the blind should not 
be placed before a nest and photog- 
raphy immediately attempted. The 
only safe way is to set up the blind 
in the vicinity of the nest a day or 
so beforehand and move it gradu- 
ally into place. Here again situa- 
tions are so varied and conditions 
so changeable that advice is diffi- 
cult. Remember, however, that 
bright sunlight amongst leaves gives 
a very unattractive, spotty photo- 
graph. The ideal day for nest- 
photography is a bright hazy one 
when shadows are just absent. 
Another point to keep in mind is 
that the bird on the nest will often 
turn her head the second she hears 
the click of the camera; therefore, 
before the actual click some little 
snap of the fingers or a gentle 
smacking of the lips should be made 
to get the bird’s head set in its fixed 
attentive position. In using a box 
or pocket camera, accurate measure- 
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ments of distances are essential for 
a sharp photograph. With the 
ground-glass types of camera, it is 
advisable to open the lens as wide 
as possible, focus on the front edge 
of the nest, and then cut down the 
aperture, throwing the entire nest 
into sharp focus. 

In trying for photographs of nests 
and eggs, it is usually best to have 
the camera tilted down at a 45- 
degree angle. Here, again, spots or 
heavy shadows are disastrous. A 
dull day is best, but on sunny days 
one may obtain just as good results 
by throwing a uniform shadow over 
the entire nest and increasing pro- 
portionately the length of the ex- 
posure. Focusing here must be 
accurate. Forgive me, therefore, if 
I repeat: Open the lens wide, focus 
on the front edge of the nest, and 
then cut down the aperture, bring- 
ing the entire nest into sharp focus. 

When the young birds are old 
enough to leave the nest, they make 
interesting subjects for photography. 
And one is not confined solely to ob- 
taining photographs of the young- 
sters, for with little effort nice shots 
of the adults or of an adult feeding 
the young may be had. By placing 
the youngsters on a convenient 
perch and waiting for them to be 
fed by one of the parents, interesting 
photographs may be obtained. By 
focusing the camera on spots or 
perches where the adult is likely to 
alight before reaching the young, 
perfect shots of the male or female 
may be obtained. I must emphasize 
the fact that here again care and 
thought must be used. Young birds 
are sensitive creatures and must be 


handled gently. Throughout this 
type of photography, it is well to 
keep in mind that continued direct 
sun-fays are injurious to both eggs 
and young. 

Throughout these paragraphs I 
have written just as though the 
blind were always used. While 
photography from the blind is the 
easiest and most satisfactory, it is 
by no means the only method. The 
camera may be hidden in leaves and 
grasses or concealed in a small box, 
and the shutter released from a dis- 
tance by pulling on a string, or by 
the use of an electrical connection 

In closing I wish to state that I 
have purposely avoided mentioning 
the type of camera to use. It is my 
belief that almost any type may be 
used successfully if the owner is 
sufficiently familiar with it to know 
its limitations. One will have to do 
some experimenting with his own 
apparatus, however. It is to be 
remembered that close-ups require 
much longer exposures than ordi- 
nary landscapes. I always use as a 
little guide or standard the follow- 
ing: For a light spring afternoon 
with the diaphragm at F.8 use 1/40 
of a second for a bird on an open 
perch. 

The writer is fully aware of the 
fact that he has treated many phases 
of this subject in a superficial man- 
ner and has omitted many others. 
Notwithstanding, if the primary 
hints prove useful to the beginner 
in bird-photography, and if the 
paragraphs have imparted sufficient 
stimulus for even a few readers to 
try this fascinating sport, he is 
thoroughly satisfied. 
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Along Maine’s Coast 
Where and how to see some of our most striking bird colonies 


By Alfred O. Gross 


AINE has been lauded by the 

publicity bureaus as the vaca- 
tion land of America. The prospec- 
tive tourist has been told a great 
deal about Maine's delightful sum- 
mer climate, the beautiful lakes and 
cool streams teeming with trout, 
the forest-clad mountains, and the 
famous rock-bound coast, but aside 
from the game-birds little has been 
said about the wealth of birdlife. 

The bird-lover contemplating a 
visit to Maine will naturally ask, 
‘What birds can be seen and where 
can one go to find them?’’ It is to 
answer these questions, especially 
for those persons who have never 
visited the State, that this article is 
written. 

The Maine coast, from Kittery on 
the New Hampshire boundary to 
Eastport on the Bay of Fundy, rep- 
resents a distance of only 225 miles 
in a straight line, yet if we include 
all of the bays and inlets, as well as 
the hundreds of islands, the total 
shore-line is 1,319 miles. Unlike 
South Carolina, described by Mr. 
Alexander Sprunt, Jr., in the previ- 
ous issue of Birp-Lore, the coast of 
Maine has comparatively few sandy 
beaches, sand-bars, and islands of 
sand, but its shore-line is rocky, 
abrupt, and, in many places, pre- 
cipitous. To add to the picturesque- 


ness of the coast, the coniferous 
forests creep down to the very 
water's edge, and even the islands, 
in most instances, are covered, at 
least in part, by attractive spire- 
tipped firs and spruces. 

The State, with the exception of 
the southern portion, is included in 
the Canadian faunal zone, a region 
characterized by coniferous forests 
and supporting a birdlife that is as- 
sociated with this type of vegetation 
and with the climate of this latitude. 

As in all localities of the temper- 
ate zone, the best time of the year 
for seeing a diversity of species of 
birds is during the height of the 
spring and autumn migrations. It 
is then that birds may be found in 
abundance in all of the favorable 
environments; to these the bird stu- 
dent needs no guidance. But when 
the birds have segregated and settled 
in their more remote and isolated 
nesting haunts, any person unfamil- 
iar with Maine may experience diffi- 
culty in readily locating the birds 
he wishes to see. It is taken for 
granted that the visits to Maine 
will be during the summer; there- 
fore, the places and birds mentioned 
will be primarily for summer excur- 
sions unless otherwise indicated. 
The sea-birds nesting on many of 
the hundreds of islands that dot the 
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Photograph by A. O. Gross 


The Puffin, or “Sea Parrot’ 


coast are striking and spectacular, 
and since fewer bird lovers have had 
the experience of seeing them at the 
height of the nesting season, an 
effort is made to lend assistance in 
locating a few of the more impor- 
tant colonies 

It is unnecessary to warn the orni- 
thologist and the bird-lover not to 
prolong unduly their visits to any 
nesting colony. If the birds are 
kept from their nests for a long time, 
especially during damp, _ cool 
weather, it is destined to prove not 
only annoying to the adults but 
also disastrous to eggs and young. 
This is a matter which every con- 
servationist and friend of the birds 
wishes to avoid. 

One way to see the sea-birds is to 
cruise along the coast in a motor 
launch. The birds can be seen to 
good advantage, and having a boat 
at your command facilitates the 
visits to the islands of the numerous 
bays as well as to the outpost light- 
house stations, the nesting-places of 
many of the important sea-bird 
colonies. But this method, though 
having distinct advantages, is im- 
practicable to the majority of 
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visitors who have a limited time at 
their command. 

Maine has an excellent highway 
systein, and practically all of the 
more important places along the 
coast can be reached by automobile. 
At every seaport village there are 
fishermen or boatmen who will 
gladly take you to nearby bird 
colonies for a nominal fee. 

With a good road-map, supple- 
mented by detailed U. S. Geological 
Survey maps of the places you most 
desire to visit, you will experi- 
ence little difficulty in following 
the proposed trips along the Maine 
coast. (The U. S. Geological Survey 
maps may be secured at any good 
bookstore or they may be ordered 
from the Director, U. S. Geological 
Survey, Washington, D. C.) 

Entering Maine by Route 1, the 
so-called Atlantic Highway, motor 
to Saco where you may take Route 
205 to Pine Point or Camp Ellis. At 
either place arrangements may be 
made for a boatman to take you to 
the Tern colonies located on Basket, 
Ram, Eagle, Stratton, and Bluff 
Islands, lying off the beach between 
Biddeford Pool and Prout’s Neck. 
(See U. S. Geological Survey maps 
of Maine: Biddeford and Portland 
sheets.) Continuing to Portland on 
Route 1, visit the Portland Society 
of Natural History located at 22 Elm 
Street, just off Monument Square. 
In the exhibition room you will find 
a complete collection of representa- 
tive birds of the State. Mr. Arthur 
Norton, Director of the Society, is 
an excellent field naturalist and will 
gladly offer further suggestions for 
the best use of your time in seeing 
the birds of Maine. 


MAINE'S COAST 


Continue on Route 1 to Bruns- 
wick, the site of Bowdoin College. 
If you wish to visit Merrymeeting 
Bay, turn left at the silent police- 
man when you reach Main Street of 
the village, and follow Route 201, 
crossing the Androscoggin River to 
Topsham. At the top of the hill, 
turn right on Route 24, pass under 
the Maine Central Railroad less than 
a mile beyond, and take the graveled 
road, known as the Foreside Road, 
to the right to Pleasant Point. You 
will pass along open meadows, the 
homes of many Bobolinks, and 
through woodlands where the 
Ruffed Grouse reigns. After travel- 
ing about four miles on the Foreside 
Road, turnoff to the rightat thesign 
marked Pleasant Point. The Andros- 
coggin River now widens out to 
form Merrymeeting Bay, so called 
because in the years before the 
white man it was the favorite meet- 
ing-place of the Indian tribes of 
this part of New England. But as a 
bird-lover you will learn to know 
it as the meeting-place of many 
birds. It is one of the most impor- 
tant way stations of Canada Geese 
on our coast. They begin arriving 
in March, even before the ice goes 
out, and while they will command 
your chief interest at Merrymeeting 
Bay, you may be so fortunate as to 
see Snow Geese and Swans, which 
stand out in striking contrast to 
their drab companions. When the 
warm days of May arrive, the Geese 
are seized by the urge to continue 
northward, and by the middle of 
May the bay is practically deserted. 
After that time there is nothing un- 
usual at Merrymeeting Bay to war- 
rant a trip there until the following 


September, when the birds return 
from the north. However, in the 
autumn the Geese go south by the 
outer sea route and at that time are 
seldom represented among the water- 
birds on Merrymeeting Bay. 
Returning to Brunswick, continue 
on Route 1 to Bath. Before crossing 
the Kennebec River, turn south on 
Route 209 to Popham Beach. There 
are several pairs of Eagles nesting in 
the more inaccessible sections of the 
woods along this road, and it is 
reasonable to expect to see these 
giant birds circling overhead as you 
drive along. From the village at 
Popham Beach you will see Upper 
and Lower Sugar Loaf Islands in the 
mouth of the Kennebec River. The 
colony of birds on Upper Sugar Loaf 
Island, which is well established by 
June, is remarkable in that three 
species of Terns, the Common, 
Roseate, and Arctic, all nest in the 
limited area of this small island. In 
1930, according to Dr. Olin S. 
Pettingill, Jr., who made a detailed 
census of the birds, there were 400 


One thousand pairs of Leach’s Petrels nest 
on Kent's Island 
Photograph by A. O. Gross 
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pairs of Common Terns, 16 pairs of 
Roseate Terns, and 5 pairs of Arctic 
Terns. Lower Sugar Loaf has even 
a larger colony of Common Terns. 
On the Heron Islands, three ledges 
separated by narrow channels, lo- 
cated farther out to sea, is a very 
large colony of Herring Gulls. The 
broad sandy beach that extends 
along the outer end of the peninsula 
provides an excellent feeding-place 
for shore-birds. In the spring, 
Hudsonian Curlews, Black-bellied 
Plovers, Yellow-legs, Red-backed 
Sandpipers and Dowitchers are 
among some of the interesting visi- 
tors to be found there. 

Returning to Bath, continue on 
Route 1 through the beautiful vil- 
lage of Wiscasset to Rockland. It is 
advisable to spend the night at the 
hotel and be ready for a trip early 
the next morning. On your first 
day, take an airplane from Rockland 
to North Haven, and for this service 
apply to Stanley Boyington, pilot of 
the Maine Coast Airways, Rock- 
land. The price to North Haven and 
return the same day is $3.00. The 
airplane journey gives you a splen- 
did view of Rockland, the beautiful 
Camden hills, and especially of the 
islands of Penobscot Bay, the homes 
of many of the sea-birds you will 
visit. At North Haven, Capt. 
Parker Stone will be able to supply 
you with boats at any time for your 
visit to the sea-bird colonies. About 
three miles from North Haven, on 
your way through Little Thorofare 
Passage, is Burnt Island, the home 
of two pairs of Ospreys. The nests 
are built on rocky promontories 
where they are very accessible for 
Observation and study. There is 
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also a fine nest on Iron Point, North 
Haven Island, and others on Hog, 
Sheep, and Oak Islands. (See U. S. 
Geological Survey map, Penobscot 
Bay Quadrangle, and the larger scale 
map of Vinal Haven Quadrangle.) 
The Eider Ducks breed on Sheep, 
Bald, Burnt, The Porcupines, and 
on Grass Ledge. On Grass Ledge, 
which is a small island less than an 
acre in extent, there were 36 occu- 
pied nests on May 26, 1934; five of 
the nests contained young just 
hatched. In addition, there were 56 
unoccupied or deserted nests, from 
some of which the young had left 
prior to our visit. The Herring 
Gulls nest in very large numbers on 
many of the islands. In fact, they 
are the most conspicuous of the birds 
in Upper Penobscot Bay. The 
Black-backed Gull has firmly estab- 
lished itself in recent years and is 
now a very common breeding bird 
in this region. On Spoon Ledge, 
Scrag Island, and Egg Rock are colo- 
nies of Double-crested Cormorants 
which are well worth your time and 
will serve to complete your first day 
on Penobscot Bay before taking the 
airplane back to Rockland. Should 
anyone prefer a boat to the airplane 
trip to North Haven, he may secure 
the services of Mr. Vesper Packard, 
of Rockland, who owns a thirty- 
foot boat capable of making a trip 
to the islands mentioned above. 
For a second day in the vicinity 
of Rockland, and especially for 
those who enjoy a trip farther out 
to sea, Matinicus is recommended. 
The mail-boat leaves Rockland at 
7.30 a.m. each Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday, arriving at Matinicus 
at 10 a.m. and Creihaven at 11 a.m. 
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The boat leaves at noon the same 
day on its return to Rockland. On 
this trip you will see Gulls, Terns, 
Cormorants, Gannets, and other in- 
teresting birds such as the Shear- 
waters and Wilson's Petrels. If your 
trip is taken during late summer, 
you will be reasonably sure of seeing 
great rafts of Northern Phalaropes, 
known locally as Bank Birds or Sea 
Geese. These birds are often in the 
proximity of whales since they 
depend to a certain extent upon the 
offal of the whale as a source of food. 
Whales are one of the expectations 
of this trip and will provide an 
added interest to your excursion. As 
you approach Matinicus you pass 
No Man’s Land on your port and 
Two Bush Island on your starboard 
or right side. Both islands are in- 
habited by Black Guillemots or Sea 
Pigeons. On No Man's Land there 
is a very large number of Herring 
Gulls nesting. (See U. S. Geological 
Survey map of Matinicus Quad- 
rangle.) If time permits to remain 
over until the next boat, accommo- 
dations may be secured from Mrs. 
Hilda Ames or Mrs. Horace R. 
Young, at Matinicus. You can also 
arrange with Mr. Clifford B. Young 
for a boat to take you to some of the 
neighboring islands, which should 
include Matinicus Rock, a breeding- 
place for Terns, Puffins, and Eider 
Ducks, and to Seal Island, seven 
miles to the eastward, where Leach’s 
Petrel is one of the notable inhab- 
itants. 

Another sea-trip may be made to 
Monhegan, an island famed for its 
scenic rocky shores, the grandeur of 
the surf and the high cliffs, but few 
birds will be seen there that you do 
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not have an opportunity to observe 
on the Matinicus group of islands. 
Returning to Rockland, a pleasant 
diversion for land-birds is a visit to 
the State Park and Bird Sanctuary, 
known as the Knox Arboretum near 
Thomaston, Maine. Mr. N. W. 
Lermond, 34 Spring Street, Rock- 
land, is the director and he will 
gladly give you detailed informa- 
tion and suggestions for your walk 
over the hundred-acre tract on which 
more than forty species of land-birds 
have been found nesting. To go to 
the Arboretum take the road to 
Warren, leading off to the north 
from Route | about a mile east of 
Thomaston. Cross the Oyster River 
and continue a short distance to the 
sign “‘Entrance Knox Arboretum.” 

Returning again to Rockland, 
continue on Route 1 along the west- 
ern shore of Penobscot Bay, crossing 
the beautiful new bridge at Bucks- 
port, and follow Route 102 to 
Mount Desert Island. At Bar Har- 
bor you will find the officials of the 
Acadia National Park. Mr. Arthur 
Stupka, Park Naturalist, will offer 
you all of the facilities at his com- 
mand, for your study of the birds of 
this interesting and most picturesque 
region of the Maine coast. At Bar 
Harbor a boatman may be engaged 
for a visit to a colony of Great Blue 
Herons on Long Porcupine, located 
about two miles out in Frenchman's 
Bay, and to The Hop, where there 
is a thriving colony of Herring 
Gulls. A pair of Black-backed Gulls 
nested on Bald Rock in 1934. (See 
U. S. Geological Survey map, Bar 
Harbor Quadrangle.) On Iron Bound 
Island, southwest of Long Porcu- 
pine, there are a number of nests of 
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the Osprey, and a colony of Black 
Guillemots nest among the rocks 
along the shore. Guillemots also 
nest at Otter Cliffs on the eastern 
shore of Mount Desert Island, about 
five miles south of Bar Harbor. 
Across the bay on the cliffs of 
Schoodic Mountain, which face the 
sea, is a nesting-place of a pair of 
Ravens. If you are interested in see- 
ing more Great Blue Herons, a trip 
may be taken to a very large heronry 
on Bartlett's Island west of Mount 
Desert Island between Western and 
Blue Hill Bays. 

Another day can be used for a 
very profitable trip to Great Duck 
Island. (See U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey map, Swan Island Quadrangle.) 
For this excursion, make arrange- 
ments with Mr. Malcolm Stanley, 
boatman of Cranberry Islands, 
Maine. He will meet you at Seal 
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Harbor, Northeast Harbor, or South- 
west Harbor, whichever proves to 
be most convenient. Great Duck 
Island is a very important breeding- 
place of Leach’s Petrel. It is also 
the home of thousands of Herring 
Gulls and many Black Guillemots. 

A further suggestion for your re- 
connaissance of the Maine coast is 
Machias Seal Island. Returning 
from the trips to Mount Desert and 
Great Duck Islands to Route 1, con- 
tinue to East Machias and there take 
the road leading to Cutler. On 
many of the lakes in this part of the 
State the Loon, the most striking of 
our inland water birds, may be 
found nesting. Frequently it is also 
to be seen in the salt-water coves 
and bays. At Cutler, Mr. Eugene 
Farris may be employed to take you 
to Machias Seal Island. The Puffins 
on this island have increased to a 
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On “No Man’s Land” there is a very large colony of Herring Gulls nesting 


thriving colony of approximately 
400 pairs of birds. It represents the 
best place south of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence to see this extremely in- 
teresting bird. In addition to the 
Puffins there are over 2,000 pairs of 
Arctic Terns, 50 pairs of Common 
Terns, several pairs of Spotted Sand- 
pipers, and 2,000 pairs of Leach’s 
Petrels nesting on Machias Seal 
Island, an unusual company of rep- 
resentative sea-birds. The Razor- 
billed Auks are also daily visitors 
to the place but no nests have been 
found, and apparently they do not 
breed there. The island belongs to 
the United States but the light is 
operated by the Canadian Govern- 
ment. If you desire to stay there 
for any length of time, permission 
must be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Marine, St. John, New 
Brunswick. 


While in the vicinity of Cutler, 
you should makea visit toOld Man 
Island, controlled by the Audubon 
Association. This island might be 
included in your trip to Machias 
Seal. Old Man is a great ledge that 
rises abruptly out of the sea. Its 
rugged cliffs are cut by deep crevices 
and on its green summit are a num- 
ber of spruce trees killed by Cormor- 
ant guano. On July 16, 1932, there 
were 600 pairs of Herring Gulls, 6 
pairs of Black-backed Gulls, 20 
pairs American Eiders and 300 pairs 
of Double-crested Cormorants. The 
nests of the Cormorants were chiefly 
in the dead spruce trees. 

After this series of bird-trips along 
the Maine coast, you may wish to 
visit Grand Manan, “‘The Heligo- 
land of America,’’ in the Bay of 
Fundy. This is one of the most fam- 
ous birding-places of the New 
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Brunswick coast. Take Route 1 to 
Perry and from that place follow 
Route 190 to Eastport. At Eastport 
take the ferry-boat, which leaves 
three times a week, usually on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday, 
for North Head, Grand Manan. Mr. 
Allan Moses, who lives at North 
Head, is well informed concerning 
the birdlife of the region and has a 
number of well-mounted specimens 
of unusual birds in his private 
museum. Mr. Moses will assist you 
in your ornithological conquest of 
Grand Manan and will gladly ar- 
range for your transportation to 
various islands. Kent's Island, one 
of the group of “Three Islands’ 
located southeast of Grand Manan, 
is the outstanding bird island of the 
region. Mr. J. Sterling Rockefeller 
developed the island into a splendid 


sanctuary for birdlife and has re- 
cently presented it, with all of its 
equipment of buildings and boats, 
to Bowdoin College as a Biological 
Research Station. In recent years, 
since records have been kept, 235 
species of birds have been identified 
on the island, and of these 41 species 
have been found nesting. There are 
approximately 5,000 pairs of Her- 
ring Gulls, 60 pairs of Eider Ducks, 
40 pairs of Black Guillemots, 1,000 
pairs of Petrels, and on the Murre 
ledges a short distance away is a 
fine nesting colony of 400 Razor- 
billed Auks which are some of the 
sea-birds which offer to the orni- 
thologist excellent opportunities 
for intensive research work on eco- 
logical problems. Visitors interest- 
ed in birds will always be welcome 
at Kent’s Island. 
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Along the rocky shores one may often see 
Harbor Seals 
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{ Are Small Birds Decreasing? 
By Major Allan Brooks 


[Eprror’s Note.—Major Brooks’ challenging statements concerning the reduction he 
has observed in local bird-populations will certainly not meet with universal agreement. 
Birp-Lore would be interested in hearing, from its readers, their observations concerning 


this important problem.] 


GREAT deal has been written 
in recent years of the increasing 
scarcity of predatory birds, Ducks, 
and Geese, but the very serious dim- 
inution in the numbers of our small 
birds seems to be generally ignored. 
In southern Ontario, Jack Miner 
has drawn attention to this decrease, 
and the present writer has met a 
number of good observers who have 
noticed the condition in different 
parts of Canada and the United 
States. But, in a general way, the 
bird-loving public is unaware of 
what constitutes an impending 
calamity. 

Here, in the interior of British 
Columbia, Hawks and Owls show 
little if any decrease over the general 
average of the past forty years. 
Seven pairs of Red-tailed Hawks 
nested this year within a radius of 
three miles of my home; Ducks have 
never been more plentiful, some of 
the species, as the Blue-winged Teal, 
showing an increase of forty to one 
in that period. But the decrease of 
small birds as a whole is most no- 
ticeable, especially in the last twelve 
years. 

It is well known that nearly every 
species shows a cyclic variation, but 
the decrease in many species is more 


than cyclic and suggests the near 
extermination of some of them as 
the decline has been increasing over 
a period of twelve years or more. 

Of the seventy-four well-known 
breeding small birds in the Okana- 
gan District of British Columbia, 
eleven may be classed as static, five 
show an increase, and fifty-eight 
show a decrease of from twenty per 
cent to absolute disappearance. The 
average decrease will be over sixty 
per cent. A few examples may be 
selected. 

Gambel’s Sparrow used to be a 
regular breeder twenty years ago; 
none has been seen nesting for fifteen 
years past. On migration this prob- 
ably constituted the most abundant 
bird in western Canada; now the 
enormous numbers that passed 
through in spring and fall have been 
reduced to a remnant, certainly not 
more than ten per cent, and for the 
past two falls most of the migration 
has been of adult birds—no abun- 
dance has been noted since 1922. 

The Western Winter Wren used to 
be the ubiquitous denizen of all our 
heavy woods. Last August I 
traveled through the Selkirk range 
for two weeks without seeing a 
single individual. 
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Although the Western Grass- 
hopper Sparrow used to be a regular 
though local summer resident, care- 
ful search over five years has failed 
to reveal a single bird, migrant or 
resident. 

The decrease is not confined to 
any particular group of birds. Such 
divergent types as Poor-wills, Hum- 
mingbirds, Swallows, Chickadees, 
Kinglets, and Tanagers are all very 
decidedly scarcer. 

How much of our continent shows 
a decrease in small birds? Besides 
British Columbia, I have noticed a 
decided falling off in the States of 
California, Arizona, and New Mex- 
ico during a number of visits since 
1911. 

The late John Hooper Bowles, the 
foremost authority on the birds of 
the Puget Sound region, wrote to 
me in 1933 that the decrease in 
woodland birds in that locality 
amounted to 90 per cent. “‘The 
woods are birdless."’ 

Some of my friends have suggested 
possible causes—the general and 
growing use of sprays as insecticides, 
depredations of natural enemies such 
as Jays, House Wrens and squirrels, 
and, of course, the much-discussed 
poisoning campaign in California. 

The first cannot be the cause, as 
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the birds of the coniferous woods, 
Chickadees, Nuthatches, and King- 
lets, which could hardly be affected 
by spraying of cultivated trees, show 
the greatest decrease. Jays and 
House Wrens have diminished in 
the same ratio as most small birds 
in recent years in the West, so the 
decrease cannot be due to these well- 
known destroyers. 

And, certainly, the much-abused 
poisoning campaign has nothing to 
do with it. The Mourning Dove, 
one of the most-quoted bird-victims, 
has shown a 200 per cent increase in 
the past four years, and Red-winged, 
Brewer's, and Yellow-headed Black- 
birds, which with the Dove should 
be among the most numerous vic- 
tims, are either holding their own 
or, in the case of the last named, 
show a 500 per cent increase. 

No, the condition is a mystery, 
and this note is being written in the 
earnest hope of a response as to the 
conditions obtaining in different 
portions of the continent, especially 
from those old-timers who are con- 
versant with the teeming birdlife of 
forty to fifty years ago, and who 
have retained their personal touch 
with the conditions existing in 
their own localities at the present 
time. 
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A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


Birp-Lore reaches approximately one 
school in every hundred in the United States. 
The magazine, with accompanying Junior 
Audubon material, is often the only form of 
nature education to reach these schools. It 
is probable that in the vast majority of the 
remaining ninety-nine per cent there is no 
attempt made at nature education; still less 
are the future citizens of this country taught 
anything of the value of the national wildlife 
resources, and of the ‘‘eternal vigilance’’ 
necessary for their preservation. 

The propaganda of destructive agencies, 
costing thousands if not millions of dollars 
annually, reaches into many parts of the 
country that are untouched by the forces’ of 
nature education. Many of our most in- 
fluential magazines advertise the potency of 
certain killing devices. The news releases 
of munitions manufacturers, widely printed 
in newspapers, reach many. ‘Kill the Crow’’ 
campaigns are publicized with the obvious 
intention of selling more shotgun shells. 
“Swat the Hawk”’ contests, with cash prizes, 
are designed for the same end. In the face of 
disappearing game, page after page of 
numerous publications exhorts the reader to 
purchase the means of killing more quickly 
and at greater distances. Every crossroads 
store that peddles ammunition exhibits— 
often with an effectiveness that dominates 
every other commodity—lurid posters whose 
common factor is, ‘‘Kill!’’ There can be little 
doubt that the 400 per cent increase in the 
number of sportsmen during the 1920 decade 
is largely attributable to the success of this 
advertising. 

As an example of the numbers of people 


reached by magazines that feature advertise- 
ments of destructive devices, the following 
circulation figures are interesting: ‘‘Hunting 
and Fishing,’’ 434,045; ‘‘Field and Stream," 
148,482; ‘‘Outdoor Life,’’ 141,416; ‘‘Hunter, 
Trader, Trapper,’ 81,270. 

Few activities of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies are so important as 
education. Birp-Lore can serve no func- 
tion that is more useful. How to serve it 
most effectively is, however, a perennial 
problem. 

A recent survey of our educational work 
has indicated that our young readers do not 
restrict themselves to any particular part of 
the magazine. Feature articles are read by 
them—especially when there are attractive 
illustrations—quite as eagerly as are other 
departments. It also appears that any 
obvious attempt to provide ‘‘educational”’ 
material is resented. 

Instructors, on the other hand, frequently 
asked for help in the teaching of bird-study 
and conservation. Their schedules are often 
overcrowded. Even though they are ac- 
quainted with the birds about their schools, 
it is impossible for them to keep in touch 
with methods of fostering interest in their 
pupils. And yet it has been frequently ob- 
served that the most potent factor in the 
development of a successful nature-study 
program is an informed, enthusiastic teacher. 

In the hope that they may be helpful to 
teachers, Birp-Lore inaugurates, with this 
issue, a series of articles—in this issue dedi- 
cated to the camp counselor—on methods of 
interesting children in birds and their con- 
servation. Our plan is to provide material 
that will be as useful as it is concise. We 
shall welcome criticisms and suggestions. 
We shall open the pages of the magazine to 
brief discussions, by teachers, of their prob- 
lems and methods. We shall, as far as pos- 
sible, respond to requests for material that 
will have general application. We appeal to 
our readers to bring these articles to the 
attention of teachers wherever possible, and 
to the teachers themselves to make use of the 
articles and, by cooperating with Brrp-Lore, 
to develop a department that will be of 
genuine service. 
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months of nest-building and 
home-making for most of the migra- 
tory birds of the northern hemi- 
sphere. And during this period, all 
around the vernal circle of the earth, 
countless millions of the feathered 
kind are setting up housekeeping. 
On a bright morning, early in 
May, a scene of busy activity may 
be witnessed down by a river's bend. 
A pair of Kingfishers, just back from 
their winter sojourn in the South, 
have chosen an attractive-looking 
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bank of this particular stream in 
which to begin digging the tunnel 
that is to be their home. Day after 
day, they work industriously, both 
male and female, using their stout 
beaks as picks and then removing 
the loosened earth with their feet. 
At the end of a week they seem well 
satisfied with the results of their 
labors, for the four-inch-wide hole, 
which slightly slopes upward, has 
reached a depth of about six feet. 

At the back end of this dark tun- 
nel an enlargement is lined with a 
small quantity of sticks, leaves, and 
grass. What a strange and unusual 
kind of bird's nest we may think 
this is! However, it seems to be the 
Kingfisher’s idea of a model home. 
At any rate, it serves every purpose, 
for at the end of this dimly lighted 
and poorly ventilated burrow, the 
five to eight glossy white eggs are 
laid, and here the naked young are 
hatched, reared, and cared for by 
both parent birds until they are 
ready to go down the stream with 
rollicking flight, spearing minnows 
for themselves. 

While this pair of Kingfishers are 
busily occupied with their nest- 
building activities, a bird-home of 
strikingly different kind is being 
constructed in a bit of neighboring 
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woodland. A pair of Ruby-throated 
Hummingbirds, just returned from 
their winter in the Tropics, are also 
setting up housekeeping. In this 
case, however, the female not only 
chooses the nesting-site, which is 
usually a horizontal limb, but also 
skilfully fashions and saddles on 
this limb the most delicately beau- 
tiful little cup-shaped nest which it 
is possible to imagine 

Silky and downy fibers of various 
plants, or the downs of ferns and 
milkweeds, are the materials used, 
and as it grows, the dainty structure 
is fastened in place with the filmy 
webs of the spider or tent-cater- 
pillar. When completed, this dimin- 
utive bird-cradle has an extreme 
width of about one and one-half 
inches and a total depth of about 
one and one-quarter inches. Being 
covered with lichens, it very closely 
resembles a knot on the limb. 

The contrast between these two 
bird-homes—Kingfisher and Ruby- 
throat—is just about as great as that 
between the cave home of primitive 
man and some beautiful and enticing 
cottage set in the midst of an attrac- 
tive countryside. 

In the same wood that harbors the 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird a pair 
of Great-crested Flycatchers have 
chosen a natural cavity in some tree, 
or else discovered an abandoned 
Woodpecker’s nest in which to start 
housekeeping. However, before 
everything is completely set in 
order, they must search far and wide 
for the piece of cast-off snakeskin 
with which they invariably line 
their nest—a rather strange and un- 
accountable habit, although we 
perhaps may just fancy that they 


hope this will serve to keep away 
intruders. 

In the same wood, too, a pair of 
Oven-birds have built their oven- 
shaped nest of grasses and leaves and 
safely hidden it amidst the ferny, 
shady retreats of the forest floor. 

In a neighboring apple orchard, a 
pair of Red-headed Woodpeckers 
have been busily working, chiseling 
out the cavity in a dead limb that is 
to be their new home, while high 
up in a large elm beside the village 
street, a pair of Baltimore Orioles, 
just back from South America, are 
weaving their wonderful swinging 
cradle shown on Birp-Lore’s cover. 

Another bird-home of rare beauty, 
both in its structure and setting, is 
that of the Parula Warbler, when 
found either amidst the Spanish 
moss of southern cypress swamps or 
the usnea moss of northern tama- 
racks. What a marvelous contrast 
between this dainty and graceful 
little structure and the ponderous 
nest of the Bald Eagle which 
looms large against the sky in the 
top of a nearby towering pine, so 
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roomy in its proportions that a man 
has been known to spend a night 
therein cosily wrapped in a blanket! 

Of all strange bird-homes perhaps 
the most remarkable are those of the 
Mallee Fowl, or mound-building 
birds of Australasia, that build 
great mounds of decomposed rub- 
bish, earth, grass, leaves, and rotten 
wood. These are sometimes thirty 
feet across and five or six feet high. 
The extremely large eggs are laid in 
the center, and, after being covered 
up, are left to be hatched by the 
heat created by the decay of the 
vegetation that forms the nest. This 
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is one of the largest and heaviest 
nests being made by any bird. What 
a vast difference between this first 
incubator, and the nest of the Eared 
Grebe that actually floats on the 
water. 

This floating cradle reminds one 
of a famous belief of the ancient 
Greeks. Alcyone, a daughter of 
AZolus, was changed into a king- 
fisher as punishment for misdoing. 
Her nest was supposedly built on 
the sea, and while she nested the 
winds ceased to blow. Thus even 
today we speak of especially fair 
weather as “‘halcyon days.”’ 
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NOTES FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


Aerial Maneuvers of a Flock 
of Starlings 


Late on the afternoon of February 11, 
1935, a group of us who were driving along a 
road near Staunton, Va., saw a flock of 
Starlings execute some beautiful and intri- 
cate aerial evolutions. At first a dark cloud 
appeared in the distance against the sky, and 
then, as we looked to see what it might be, 
almost disappeared, only to show up again 
in a moment. As we came nearer we saw 
that it was a thick, round, black cloud of 
Starlings rolling over and over in the air 
above an old orchard of dead trees. It was 
near dusk and the flock, consisting of about 
a thousand birds, was apparently seeking a 
roosting-place. As the birds turned broad- 
side the cloud was black, but when they 
wheeled so that the flock was on edge it was 
difficult to see them at all. The way in 
which they appeared and then vanished was 
almost uncanny. As we stopped the car to 
watch the birds, their movements were beau- 
tiful beyond description. The flock con- 
tinually changed its shape but without ever 
losing its unity—now globular, now flat and 
slipper-shaped, now a long streamer like a 
curtain whipping in the wind. It made us 
think of a plume of smoke, sinuous and 
graceful, or of the flow of a liquid bit of 
living matter under a microscope, except 
that these comparisons give no idea of the 
speed with which every change took place. 
Always it was more like a single flexible 
organism than a mass of separate individuals. 
Occasionally a small group of incoming birds 
merged themselves in the mass, losing their 
separate identity at once in the corporate life. 
Now the flock rose high in the air as a solid 
ball; now it dropped toward the earth, be- 
coming irregular in shape but still keeping 
its organization. Once a Cooper’s Hawk 
dived into the moving flock, which then 
appeared greatly agitated, masses of birds 
tearing themselves from the main flock as if 
blown loose by a cyclone, but soon joining 
it again, until the Hawk, after apparently 
seizing its prey, flew away with steady 
wing-beats across the hill. Again a smaller 
Hawk, seemingly quite as successful as the 


first, appeared out of the flock and flew over 
our car. As we drove away after watching 
this remarkable scene the cloud of Starlings 
was still rolling overhead. In all this move- 
ment there was no apparent single leader, for 
at times sections of the flock were executing 
different designs, but all the birds flew as if 
going through maneuvers that had been 
carefully planned, and even when the flock 
was agitated by the Hawks there was the 
most perfect timing in the flight.—J. J. 
Murray, Lexington, Va. 


Federal Power Commission 
Please Notice! 


Shelter Island, L. 1., N. Y., had quite a 
problem a few years ago. The Osprey nests 
built along the telephone lines were so 
heavy on the wires that the electricians 
finally built platforms on the supporting 
poles for the birds to use. We counted six 
such nests; there were no young in their 
nests.—Heg.en C. Dosson, Forest Hills, N.Y. 


The Lark Sparrow in Maine 


From August 8 through August 13 this 
past summer, I had under constant observa- 
tion a Lark Sparrow at my home in Rich- 
mond, Maine. Though I had never seen this 
Sparrow before, I could not mistake its 
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identity. It was in the yard and across the 
road in the garden where I had a Sparrow 
trap, but this bird failed to enter, much to 
my disappointment. I observed it with 
8-power glasses, but this was hardly neces- 
sary, since the bird was devoid of all shyness 
and permitted a very close examination 
Having a positive identification to my 
satisfaction, I refused to collect the bird; on 
the 13th, when flushed, it flew high in the 
air and disappeared to the west. I made the 
identification positive with the aid of 
Forbush’s “Birds of Massachusetts.’’ I am 
wondering if any others of this species were 
reported in New England this summer, and 
if the extreme drought of the Middle West 
may have influenced the wandering of a bird 
so far East.—Ray M. Verritt, Buffalo, N. Y 


Our Bluebirds 


Have you ever watched the intimate home- 
life of a Bluebird family? During the sum 
mer of 1933 I had this privilege. 

One sunny day in the latter part of June 
we heard a tapping on the window-pane 
Looking up, we saw a beautiful male Blue- 
bird standing on the top of the half-length 
window-screen. He continued his tapping 
on the glass, fluttering his wings and utter- 
ing a low, worried note. When we went to 
the window and spoke to him, Mr. Bluebird 
would fly to a small white bird-house which 
was nailed to the porch-post; then back he 


This Blue-headed Vireo hatched the first young of 
its brood on July 24, 1934. The poquenas was taken 
at Goshen, N. H., by Hustace H. Poor and Alvab W. 
Sanborn. 
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would come with the same worried manner, 
tapping, tapping on the window and talking 
in that same troubled tone. 

I took the ‘White House’’ down and 
cleaned it. Mr. Bluebird sat on a wire, 
watching me very closely. He didn’t seem a 
bit afraid of me, nor of the sound of the 
hammer when I nailed the house up again, 
for hardly was my back turned when he 
came to the ‘‘White House’’ and looked in. 
But still something was wrong, so back to 
the window he came, tapping to call our 
attention, and talking in that same worried 
way. Surely something was wrong! What 
was it? We took all the bird-houses down 
and cleaned them thoroughly and put up 
more, even enlarging the door of a small 
green Wren-house. Mr. Bluebird inspected 
each one carefully, but always returned to 
the window, tapping and calling to us. 
Plainly he was badly troubled and was try- 
ing so hard to tell us just what it was. 

After about three days of this, Mrs. Blue- 
bird came with her husband to inspect the 
different houses, finally selecting the ‘“White 
House.’” Just as she started her house- 
cleaning, a red squirrel came running across 
the porch and up the post to the ‘White 
House.’’ What wickedness in the eyes and 
manner of that squirrel! No wonder our 
Bluebirds were badly frightened and flew 
away. Possibly they had been driven from 
their first location by these wicked nest- 
robbers! After several hours, Mr. Bluebird 
returned to our window, apparently more 
troubled than ever. Each morning, at dawn, 
he came tapping on the windows, fluttering 
his wings and talking, trying so hard to tell 
us just what troubled him, and how we 
could help. After nearly a week of this, our 
beautiful Bluebird became very ragged and 
dirty. He was a true ‘‘down-and-outer,’’ so 
blue and discouraged that he couldn't preen 
a feather. We felt so sorry for him that we 
were nearly weeping with him. 

But one morning we noticed how excited 
and apparently overjoyed Mr. Bluebird was. 
Looking out, we saw Mrs. Bluebird, with 
some straws in her bill, standing on the 
porch of the small, green Wren-house. How 
happy Mr. Bluebird was! He fairly danced 
for joy! How he did try to help! When 
Mrs. Bluebird was away for more nest 
material, Mr. Bluebird inspected what had 
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been done, quite often bringing out some of 
the coarse pieces and dropping them to the 
ground. Never did Mrs. Bluebird accept the 
material her husband brought. If he left it 
inside, she always threw it out. Once she 
threw his away, reached inside and got some 
she had furnished, then, chirping to him, she 
hopped around and around with it, as though 
showing him just the kind she wanted. 

In due course of time the nest was finished 
and four lovely pale blue eggs were deposited 
in it. Now Mrs. Bluebird caused us all, 
including her husband, a great deal of worry, 
for she appeared to be a very modern sort of 
young woman and did not seem to take 
kindly to the confining duties of a home-life. 
Instead of sitting patiently on the eggs 
thinking of the time when there would be 
happy, healthy children in the home, and 
making plans for their future, Mrs. Bluebird 
was away for long periods several times each 
day. What called her away so much? Were 
there endless bridge parties and committee 
meetings taking so much of her time and 
thought? She did not need so much time 
marketing for food, for many times I saw 
her lover bringing her dainty morsels, such 
as nice, fat, juicy worms and bugs. Each 
time she was away from home, Mr. Bluebird 
stood on his front porch guarding those eggs. 
What hope and love was in his manner-as 
he peered in at them! I imagine he was 
choosing names for the babies; certainly he 
was longing for the day when the babies 
arrived. How he loved them! Never did I see 
him stepa foot inside that house after the first 
little egg was left there. He seemed afraid 
that in his clumsiness he might break one. 

One morning we saw a great change in the 
home-life of our birds, and, looking inside 
the house, we saw four tiny babies. Those 
beautiful blue eggs had really hatched, even 
though Mrs. Bluebird had apparently 
neglected them so much! How busy both 
parents were kept feeding those youngsters! 
Mr. Bluebird seemed so glad that now he 
could go inside his home. You may be sure 
that he did his full share of the work. 

For four weeks we had our family of baby 
birds. They surely were healthy and re- 
quired much food and care. At the end of 
the fourth week they had grown so large 
they nearly filled the house. One hot day, 
in the late afternoon, the parents called, as 


This wasps’ nest, alongside a window in the factory 
of S. Balzer, Esq., Newton, N. J., was occupied by a 
House Wren family. This adds another curiosity to the 
long list chosen by this bird as its “dilatory domicile.”’ 


though by name, and one by one the babies 
left the nest and flew to the cool, shady 
bushes and trees. Day after day we looked 
for Mr. Bluebird—how we longed to see him 
again—but he never returned to say, ‘‘Good 
morning.’’ We were very thankful that our 
family had been kept and reared in safety, 
but how we missed them! Now we are 
looking forward to their return next year.— 
Vera Moss. 


[In ‘“The Season”’ there is reported another 
instance of a bird that fought his image, 
this time reflected by a highly polished auto- 
mobile. These phenomena are, of course, 
merely evidenees of the ‘‘territoriality’’ im- 
pulse—the male bird’s attempt to drive 
away a fancied interloper. Miss Moss’ story 
seems to suggest that this defense response 
ceases early in the breeding cycle. It would 
be interesting to know at what point in the 
nesting cycle the will-to-fight, of various 
birds, ends. Here is field research that might 
be ‘‘done with mirrors’’!—Ep. ] 
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Tue Nature or A Birp’s Wortp. By Exior 
Howarp. Cambridge University Press, 
New York City, 102 pp 
It is Howard's great merit to point out the 

significance of the seemingly trivial. Dozens 
of ornithologists before him had observed 
territorial phenomena, but Howard was the 
first (after Altum) to form these observa 
tions into a well-rounded theory. The 
observations, recorded in his new book, are 
also of the kind any of us might make any 
day. It is the way in which they are ana- 
lyzed and are being made significant that 
makes them interesting. 

The book consists of three chapters, all 
three commenting on “The Nature of a 
Bird's World."’ In the first, ‘‘Of its physical 
basis,"" Howard shows that the physiologi- 
cal condition of a bird is a clue to a good 
many of its actions. We suspect the power 
of the hormones, but very little definite 
knowledge is available. Some of Howard's 
suggestions are very hypothetical, such as 
his correlation of the mammalian oestrus 
and certain phases of the avian reproductive 
cycle, and the connection between vision and 
the stimulation of the pituitary. 

In the second chapter, *‘Of its division into 
different worlds,’’ Howard tries to prove 
that al! the daily actions of a bird are neither 
a series of unconnected items nor a single 
whole, but rather a series of “continuous 
wholes,”’ or ‘‘worlds’’ as he calls them. A 
bird with young has, for example, a brood- 
ing ‘‘world,”’ and a feeding ‘‘world,’’ and 
both are to some extent independent, as 
Howard proves by rather ingenious ex- 
periments. 

In the third chapter, ‘‘Of its relation to 
learning,’’ he discusses the role of experience 
in the behavior of birds. Howard comes to 
no definite conclusion, but he states that the 
interlocking of body conditions and states of 
the mind makes things very puzzling to the 
investigator, and that experiments are not 
an infallible guide in this field. 

Howard is at his best in his vivid descrip- 
tions of the actual behavior of birds. One 


can almost see the birds display, fight, build 
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their nests, incubate, and take care of the 
young. But where he begins to speculate, 
his trend of thought is not always easy to 
follow. This is possibly more the fault of the 
subject than of Howard. His book should 
prove intensely interesting reading to all 
those ‘‘birders’’ who are not satisfied with 
the compilation of big lists or with the 
establishment of new ‘‘records.’" Howard is 
also a good antidote against sophistication; 
he makes us marvel at the smallest things in 
a bird's life, he reveals puzzles everywhere, 
even though he may not be able to solve 
them. ‘‘There is,"’ he says, ‘‘more joy in 
finding a problem than in trying to solve one, 
for to solve a problem is a vain delusion.” 
—E. M. 


A Gutpe To Birp Soncs. By Arertas A. 
Saunpers. Appleton-Century Co., New 
York City, 285 pp. $2.50. 

This excellent handbook can be unre- 
servedly recommended. Mr. Saunders has 
devised a method by which the five charac- 
teristics of bird song—‘‘time, pitch, loud- 


ness, quality, and phonetics’’—can be 
accurately recorded without a detailed 
knowledge of musical symbols. He calls 


this ‘musical shorthand.” 

The author first explains simply and 
clearly the meaning of his symbols. He 
then gives an ingenious Key to Bird Songs. 
The main body of the book is devoted to 
the treatment of the land birds (except the 
Hawks) of the northeastern United States. 
Under each species, there is a brief descrip- 
tion of the appearance of the bird, its 
summer range, habitat, and season of song; 
here an important item is that of the end of 
singing—a much-neglected subject. One or 
more charts illustrate the songs and calls 
of each bird. 

These charts are not mere guesses or 
general impressions; they are the result of 
careful, expert study with pitch-pipe and 
stop-watch by a man who has made a life- 
long study of the subject. ‘‘Each one-half 
inch of horizontal length of a record repre- 
sents one second of time, and each one- 
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eighth inch of vertical height represents a 
half-tone in pitch."’ The exact pitch is also 
indicated. ‘‘The majority of bird songs are 
between C’’’ and C’’’’,”’ the highest 
note on the piano. It would also have 
been of interest if figures had been given 
of the number of songs or phrases sung per 
minute. 

This guide is certain to interest many 
students in the study of bird song; for this 
reason it is a pity that it does not contain a 
bibliography of the most important papers 
on the subject of bird song, including refer- 
ences to studies on various species cited. 

The use of this book will make us listen 
with keener interest to the old familiar 
songs, and help us to learn those of which 
we are not sure. The student with Peterson's 
“Field Guide’’ in one pocket and Saunders’ 
“Bird Songs’ in the other will start well 
equipped on his journeys in search of birds. 
—M. M.N. 


Birp Stamps or Att Countrigs. Wm. Cox, 
Editor. Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 


This volume is an interesting and attrac- 
tive departure from the usual stamp album, 
and should prove popular with young 
collectors. Stamps have become so numer- 
ous in the past generation that one is forced 
to specialize. Here, two loves, of many, 
are combined in one. Forty birds (and their 
biographies) are shown, representing various 
countries that have honored them with 
portraits on their postage adhesives. 

Ornithologically, the editors leave room 
for improvement. In a volume of this type, 
that appeals to the beginner in stamps and 
birds, careful supervision of information 
given should be exercised. The most glaring 
etror occurs on page 36, under the heading 
Kookaburra, where it is stated: ‘“There are 
many other forms of the Cuckoo family in 
various parts of Africa, Asia and their 
islands. The Kookaburra is the only one to 
reach Australia.’’ Of course this bird is an 
outstanding member of the Kingfisher tribe 
and does not resemble the Cuckoos in form 
or habits. 

In spite of errors, this volume should be 
popular and entertaining to a host of 
collectors. ‘‘Stampolog’’ albums of this 
type fill a real need.—H. T. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED: 


An Atmanac ror Moperns. By Donatp 
Cuxross Peattiz. Putnam. 


This volume has been fulsomely praised by 
newspaper reviewers. For each day in the 
year it offers a few paragraphs devoted to 
natural history, biology, the history of 
science, or the author’s personal reactions. 
Accurate, without being inspired, it holds 
much of interest. The rather precious lyri- 
cism of the author is unfortunate. It is 
decorated with drawings by Lynd Ward, who 
has, apparently, never seen a bird. 


Iptincs 1N Arcapia. By E. D. Cumina. 

Dutton. 

Put this at the head of your list for sick 
friends. It is a ragout of fact and fancy about 
creatures that fly, walk, crawl and swim, 
and if fancy frequently appears to impinge on 
fact, no one is likely to mind very much. 
Certainly not the author, who has not been 
able to take his task seriously. There is a 
small amount of excellent natural history 
here, but the book will be read, primarily, 
for its humor and for the ingratiating appre- 
ciation of the animals it considers. It is 
illustrated by caricatures of birds and other 
animals, by a man who has obviously lived 
with them.—W. V. 


Tue Aux.—The April number opens with 
a memorial article on ‘‘Edward William 
Nelson—Naturalist, 1855-1934," by Gold- 
man, with portrait frontispiece. Dr. Nelson 
“was an outstanding member of a distin- 
guished pioneer group, one who lived to 
link the past with the present—a man who 
was not merely a specialist in ornithology 
or mammalogy, or completely classifiable 
as a zoologist, a botanist, or even as a 
biologist, but one who essentially combined 
all these branches—a naturalist in the 
widest sense. Living things and natural 
phenomena ofall kinds held for him an 
absorbing interest that never flagged.” 
How Nelson became fascinated with the 
beauty and interest of wild places, and 
came to undertake the far field work for 
which he is well known; the beginnings of 
his association with others of the older 
generation who have left their mark in the 
structure of our knowledge of the American 
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fauna; and the personal qualities which led 
to his becoming a leader in his field of science, 
are interestingly told. There is also an 
appreciation of his ability in the adminis- 
trative work which occupied much of his 
attention in later life, and especially of his 
active and efficient leadership in the con- 
servation movement, which is relatively 
little known because it was not entangled 
with modern methods of publicity. 

There is an interesting detailed account 
of the aerial evolutions of large numbers of 
Chimney Swifts in late August prior to 
their settling in a chimney for the night, 
by Pickens. Variations, especially in the 
time element, both in going to roost and in 
leaving the roost in the morning, afford a 
field for speculation and further observa- 
tions. Ten of Audubon’s letters from 1827 
to 1843 are published with footnotes by A. 
E. Lownes, in whose possession they now 
are. In an exhaustive study of the birds of 
the Connecticut River Valley in Massachu- 
setts, S. A. Eliot, Jr., has had occasion to 
look up a long-forgotten collection of birds 
made by J. A. Allen near Springfield around 
1860, and writes of items gleaned therefrom 
which will be of interest to students of New 
England ornithology or its history, as also 
to the many of us who cherish a memory of 
Dr. Allen. Sutton finds the Blue Jays along 
the western edge of their range, from the 
eastern foothills of the Rocky Mountains 
and so forth, to be consistently pale, and 
describes them as a new race. His use of the 
term ‘‘Great Basin’’ apparently for the 
Mississippi Valley is at first a little con- 
fusing. 

‘General Notes’’ contain a great variety 
of items of faunal interest. A table of 
weights of old and young birds and bird 
eggs (A. M. Heydweiller, 19 species of 
birds) will have reference value, and sug- 
gests that when it is justifiable to collect, 
the more scientific data that can be obtained 
from a specimen taken, the better. It is 
interesting to know that a Northern Water- 
Thrush weighed more than the Redpoll and 
less than the Tree Sparrow. There may be 
misprints, and if so, they are worth correct- 
ing, for we can not believe in an adult 
Semipalmated Plover weighing little more 
than one-third as much as a Least Sand- 


piper!—J. T. N. 
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Tue Witson Buttetin.—The March num- 
ber opens with “‘The Natural History of the 
Long-billed Marsh Wren,’’ by Wilfred A. 
Welter, a comprehensive study based largely 
on a single season's field-work. ‘‘A Study of 
the Savannah Sparrow in West Virginia,” 
by Thomas E. Shields, records the discovery 
of the first nest of the species in that State 
and gives the author's observations on the 
bird's habits. ‘‘Notes on the Renal Blood- 
vessels of Raptorial Birds,’’ by F.L. Fitz- 
patrick, describes and figures these ana- 
tomical details as they occur in certain 
species of Hawks and Owls. ‘‘Robert Henry 
Wolcott,’’ by Myron H. Swenk, gives a 
biographical sketch of a man with whom the 
present reviewer recalls many a pleasant day 
afield; a keen observer, an excellent natural- 
ist, and an admirable companion. ‘Birds at 
a Rain-pool in Massachusetts in October, 
1933,"" by Samuel A. Eliot, Jr., presents an 
interesting account of an unusual abundance 
of fall migrants at a temporarily specialized 
habitat. “‘Bird Notes from the Bighorn 
Mountain Region of Wyoming,’ by John 
W. Aldrich, is an annotated list of eleven of 
the more important species obtained or 
observed on a collecting trip to the region 
mentioned. ‘Water Birds of a Virginia 
Mountain County,"’ by J. J. Murray, gives 
notes on fifty species observed over a period 
of five years (only one species not seen by 
the author) in Rockbridge County, Virginia, 
at elevations of from 750 to 4,000 feet. 
‘Changes in the List of Birds of Yellowstone 
National Park,’’ by Emerson Kemsies, te- 
vises a former paper (1930) on the birds of 
this region, adding seven species and drop- 
ping three. “‘General Notes,"’ edited by 
M. H. Swenk, contains a variety of interest- 
ing observations and records by different 
observers. Reports of the officers of the 
Wilson Ornithological Club include the pro- 
ceedings of the twentieth annual meeting at 
Pittsburgh in December, 1934. A letter in 
support of the Red-tailed Hawk, by Warren 
F. Eaton of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, closes an unusually inter- 
esting number of the bulletin.—J. T. Z. 


Parks AND REcREATION.—Two articles by 
Mr. Paul B. Riis, published in Parks and 
Recreation, for February and May are worthy 
of comment. 
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The first one, entitled ‘‘Farm Aid—with- 
out Federal Relief’’ discusses the activities of 
protected Hawks in the Rhine Valley in 
reducing a mouse plague, and couples with 
it the well-known example of the Sea Gulls 
at Salt Lake City destroying grasshoppers, 
ending with a plea against bounty systems 
in general and bounties in Pennsylvania, 
in particular. 

The May article entitled ‘‘Raptores and 
Herons Combat a Mouse Plague,’’ corrects 
the name of one of the species in his February 
article, and continues with more evidence 
on the destruction of rodents by Hawks and 
Herons. 

The European information is chiefly 
quoted from Schweizerische Bund fur Natur- 
schutz, fall number of 1932, containing an 
article by Ernst Aellen and the February 
number, 1932, of Die Vogel der Heimat, the 
organ of the Swiss Bird Protection Associa- 
tion and Cantonal Societies, also by the 
same author. The following quotation best 
illustrates the situation existing in Europe, 
and is worthy of an even greater study than 
we are allowed to give in our limited space. 

“The great significance in protecting our 
two most common diurnal raptores, the 
mousebuzzard and towerfalcon in recogni- 
tion of their beneficial habits as an aid to 
agriculture in protecting field crops from the 
damages of gnawing rodents, has been forci- 
bly demonstrated in the following case: 
During the winter of 1931-32, the entire 
valley of the Rhein above Basel, on the 
Swiss, or left side of that stream, from 
Schweizerhalle to Sisseln and Eiken in the 
Canton of Aargau, because of favorable 
weather conditions, became the arena for 
a mouse plague of singularly destructive pro- 
portions. Lack of normal rainfall on this 
easily drained, dry, warm and gravelly soil, 
combined to favor a mass-increase of this 
destructive rodent, until the meadows and 
cloverfields far and wide were full of holes 
and the runs of fieldmice. A square meter of 
ground, selected at random, contained forty- 
six holes. It was fortunate indeed for farmers 
of the stricken area, that the plague made its 
appearance after the harvest, since the mice 
otherwise would have left very little for 
them. The mass appearance of the fieldmice 
called for their natural enemies from the 
ranks of the birds of prey. And, thus it came 


about, the mouse plague, measured by its 
own dimensional yardstick, attracted an 
unusual gathering of mousebuzzards and 
towerfalcons to the stricken area. The great 
majority of these mice destroyers present, 
clearly established that the federally pro- 
tected mousebuzzard and towerfalcon were 
not only our most common, but also, 
economically, our most valuable diurnal 
raptores. 

‘‘We counted, without recourse to abso- 
lute accuracy, on February 14, 1932, in the 
Swiss plains of the Rhein, from Schweizer- 
halle to Sisseln, 427 mousebuzzards. Assist- 
ing them in the battle against the destructive 
gnawers, were fifty-one towerfalcons, also, 
two rough-legged hawks; birds of the north- 
ern Tundra and winter visitants of this re- 
gion. And finally, for weeks, twenty-three 
Herons (Ardea cinerea), moused steadily in 
the dry fields between Stein and Sisseln. The 
presence of the Heron in the mouse-stricken 
region, confirms anew the beneficial value of 
this bird to agriculture and consequent com- 
mon good; birds stubbornly and relentlessly 
hunted by fishing interests. The sum total 
of the birds of prey and Herons counted on 
February 14, were 491 birds. Those 491 
birds remained for weeks and months within 
the region of fields honey-combed with mice, 
subsisting from day to day on masses of 
gnawers and reducing their number to the 
extent that at the end of winter, a normal 
number of mice only existed. These birds 
not only fought a further spread of the 
plague, but removed its menace entirely. 
Their presence averted a catastrophe because 
both grain and other field crops would Lave 
been utterly ruined by these rodents. That 
such is not impossible, where the birds of 
prey, unprotected by the government and 
killed out by humans, may be seen in the 
following experience: 

“In 1918, a mouse plague broke out before 
the harvest in a South-German grain-produc- 
ing area. Two-thirds of the grain harvest of 
five large farming communes was lost be- 
cause of the damage by fieldmice. After 
eating bare the grain fields, the hordes of 
mice descended upon potatoes and all root 
crops, and finally the meadows and clover 
patches. Notwithstanding a determined and 
well-organized front of the five affected com- 
munes, the mice increased unbelievably. 
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Traps of every description, mice typhoid 
pills and poisoned wheat, were brought into 
play. Each commune gathered from 30,000 
to 50,000 mice without success or apparent 
diminution of the numbers. The plague came 
to an effective end only the following Feb- 
ruary, when snow fell to a depth of 15 cm, 
which in turn melted as rapidly in a sudden 
thaw. The runoff, unable to drain into the 
frozen soil, flooded the ground and drowned 
untold millions of the rodents, until the 
sight of a mouse became a rare thing. How 
could these mice increase so enormously? 
Where were the birds of prey, recognized and 
lauded by conservationists as the natural and 
most effective weapon and check against 
rodent plague? The answer is simple, indeed: 
The stricken area was a Court Domain Hunting 
Preserve that annually headed the list in number 


of mousebuzzards and towerfalcon shot.”’ 


Local Bird Publications 


It is unfortunate that space limitations 
prevent the publication in Birp-Lore of 
reviews of ornithological periodicals of 
primarily local interest. For readers in 
various parts of the country, we print a list 
of these journals. It will be revised and 
reprinted from time to time 


Tue Nesraska Birp Review. Published by 
the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union. 
Editor, Myron H. Swenk, 1410 N. 37th 
St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Iowa Birp Lire. Published quarterly by 
the lowa Ornithologists’ Union. Editor, 
Fred J. Pierce, Winthrop, Iowa. 

THe Cnickapge: A 
CESTER ORNITHOLOGY. 
Forbush Bird Club, 
Mimeographed. 


MaGaZINng or Wor 
Published by the 
Worcester, Mass. 
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Tue Fricker. Published quarterly by the 
Minnesota Bird Club. Editor, Ralph 
Woolsey, 23 South Terrace, Fargo, N. 
Dak. Mimeographed. 

Arcuaopreryx. Published by St. Anselm's 
Ornithological Society, Manchester, N. 
H. Mimeographed. 

Lonc Istanp Birp Notes. A weekly news- 
letter devoted to the ornithology of Long 
Island, N. Y. Published at the Woodmere 
Academy, Woodmere, N. Y. . Mimeo- 
graphed. 

Tue Micrant. Published by the Tennessee 
Ornithological Society, 1414 Stranton 
Ave., Nashville, Tenn. Mimeographed. 

News FroM THE Birp-Banpers. Published 
by the Western Bird-Banding Association, 
Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

THe Raven. Bulletin of the Virginia 
Society of Ornithology. Published at 
Lynchburg, Va. Editor, Dr. J. J. Murray. 
Mimeographed. 

Tue Repstart. Published monthly by the 
Brooks Bird Club, Oglebay Park, Wheel- 


ing, W. Va. Mimeographed. 
Sr. Louis Brrp Crus Butietin. Published 
by the St. Louis Bird Club. Editor, 


Roland A. Dede, Concordia Seminary, 
801 De Mun Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

Tue Carpinat. Published by the Audubon 
Society of Sewickley Valley, Pa. 

Tue Frormpa Naturauist. Published quar- 
terly by the Florida Audubon Society, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Tue Seattte Wren. Published by the 
Seattle Audubon Society, 4442 48th Ave 
S. W., Seattle, Wash. 

Western TANAGER. Published by the Los 
Angeles Audubon Society. Editor, Mrs 
Raymond Brennan, Park-Mansion Apts., 
Sacramento, Calif. 


CONSERVATION IN WASHINGTON 


By T. S. PALMER 


Little real progress has been made in the 
consideration of the conservation bills intro- 
duced in Congress in the early days of the 
session, but several additional measures have 
been introduced recently, which are of 
general interest. 

Senate Bill 2131 “‘To provide for the 
establishment of the Big Bend National 
Park in the State of Texas,’’ introduced 
March 4 and referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands, was reported favorably by the 
Committee on April 16. If passed, this mea- 
sure will insure the preservation of about a 
million and a half acres in western Texas 
immediately north of the Rio Grande, in- 
cluding the southernmost spurs of the 
Rocky Mountains in the United States and 
the northern extension of the range of several 
characteristic species of the Mexican table- 
land. A companion bill CH. R. 6373) has 
been introduced in the House. 

On March 21, S. 2332 ‘‘To amend the 
Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act”’ etc., 
was introduced and referred to the Senate 
Committee on Conservation of Wildlife Re- 
sources. This bill not only modifies some 
of the provisions relating to the issue of 
Duck stamps so as to increase sales, but 
amends certain provisions of the Lacey Act 
and the Migratory Bird Conservation Act 
and, in Title 5, provides for the transfer of 
the Wind Cave Game Preserve from the 
Department of Agriculture to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in order to consolidate 
the administration of all units in the Wind 
Cave National Park under the National Park 
Service. Another bill CH. R. 7052) provid- 
ing merely for the transfer of the game pre- 
serve was introduced in the House on March 
27 and referred to the Committee on Agri 
culture. 

A far-reaching measure entitled ‘‘A Bill 
to change the name of the Department of 
the Interior and to codrdinate certain gov- 
ernmental functions’’ (S. 2665) was intro- 
duced in the Senate April 24 and referred to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. This bill provides 
for changing the name of the Department to 
“Department of Conservation and Works’’ 


and gives the President authority for two 
years from the approval of the act to transfer 
to this Department any agency engaged in 
conservation work, and to transfer elsewhere 
any agency now in the Department if not 
engaged in such work. Although no men- 
tion is made of any bureau by name, the bill, 
if passed, would authorize the transfer of 
such bureaus as the Biological Survey and 
Forest Service, now in the Department of 
Agriculture, and the Bureau of Fisheries, in 
the Department of Commerce, and precipitate 
one of the liveliest contests thus far engaged 
in by the friends of conservation. 

One other bill should be mentioned in 
this connection, H. R. 7086, ‘*To establish 
the Mount Olympus National Park’’ in the 
State of Washington, introduced in the 
House on March 28 and referred to the Com 
mittee on Public Lands. This measure seeks 
to enlarge the present Mount Olympus 
Monument by adding certain lands origi 
nally included in the Monument and others 
now in the Olympic National Forest. Thus 
history repeats itself. About thirty years 
ago, a similar bill providing for an Elk 
National Park of nearly 400,000 acres on this 
area passed the House and almost passed the 
Senate. A few years after its failure the 
National Monument was established in 1909. 

The question of title to the lands in the 
Lake Malheur Reservation was decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States on 
April 1 in the case of U. S. ws. State of 
Oregon (55 Sup. Cr. Rep. 610). Ever since 
the Reservation was created in 1908 the State 
of Oregon has claimed title to the lands but 
this claim has now been overruled and the 
question has been decided in favor of the 
United States. This decision does not, how- 
ever, finally settle the matter, as there are a 
number of private individuals, not parties 
to this suit, who also claim certain lands in 
the Reservation and the validity of their 
claims has not yet been determined. In the 
meantime, the Government has acquired 
about 65,000 acres of land and accompanying 
water-rights along the Blitzen River, the 
largest stream flowing into Malheur Lake 
from the south 
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Educational Committee Change 


An important change has recently been 
made in the Educational Committee of the 
Audubon Association. Miss Helen Park- 
hurst and Dr. Harold G. Campbell have 
withdrawn because of the pressure of other 
activities; they left with the appreciation 
and thanks of the Association for their 
cooperation. New members have been ap- 
pointed to succeed them and the Committee, 
as now constituted, is as follows: Mr. Fay 
Welch, of the State College of Forestry, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Chairman; Dr. Elbert K. 
Fretwell, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Mr. William H. Carr, American 
Museum of Natural History; Mr. Ralph Hill, 
Walden School; and Mr. Carl Buchheister, 
Lawrence School. 


Harvard Institutes Ornithology 
Course 


A summer course in ornithology at 
Harvard University should be of interest to 
bird students everywhere. It is to be led by 
Mr. Ludlow Griscom to whose inspiring 
influence many bird students about both 
Boston and New York can testify. The pre- 
liminary announcement indicates that the 
living bird, as opposed to the embalmed or 
‘stuffed’ specimen, is to receive the prepon- 
derance of consideration. Anyone desiring 
further information may secure it by writing 
to the Harvard Summer School of Arts and 
Sciences, Cambridge, Mass. 


New Hampshire Nature Camp 
to Continue 


The New Hampshire Nature Camp at Lost 
River Reservation, North Woodstock, N. H.., 
will open for its fourth season on June 24; 
the second session of the summer will begin 
July 8. This is a camp for adults where all 
branches of nature are studied in the field, 
as far as possible, and where methods are 
taught of adapting outdoor material to in- 
door use. It has been especially popular, we 
are told, among teachers, Scout leaders, and 
camp counselors. Dr. Alfred O. Gross, 


author of ‘‘Along Maine's Coast’’ in this 
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issue of Birp-Lore, is director. Leaflets may 
be obtained on request to Mrs. Laurence J. 
Webster, Holderness, N. H. 


Commercialization of Waterfowl 
Punished 


Indicating in emphatic language that the 
commercial handling of wildfowl is a very 
serious offense and completely subversive of 
the purpose of the law, Judge W. Calvin 
Chesnut, in Federal Court at Baltimore, Md., 
this week meted out unusually heavy fines 
for violations of the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act. 

On a plea of guilty to the charge of selling 
six trapped wild Ducks, a restaurant pro- 
prietor of Salisbury, Md., was fined $100.00. 
An illegal hunter of Aberdeen, Md., was 
fined $10.00 for killing two Buffle-head 
Ducks, which are protected by a Federal 
closed season. Three other defendants who 
entered pleas of guilty to possessing Canvas- 
back and Scaup Ducks in excess of the bag 
limits were sentenced to pay fines of $25.00 
each and costs aggregating $67.75. The four 
illegal hunters whose cases were thus dis- 
posed of were gunning on the Susquehanna 
Flats, in Maryland, when taken by deputies 
of the Biological Survey in November and 
December, 1934. The last three mentioned 
had in possession 39 Canvas-back and 45 
Scaup Ducks, which were held in cold stor- 
age pending the outcome of the trial. The 
court directed that the seized game be given 
to the Marine Hospital at Baltimore. 


Gull Population to Be “Managed” 


That certain species of Gulls sometimes 
become so abundant as to disturb the balance 
of nature, and are destructive to other birds, 
particularly along the North Atlantic Coast, 
is indicated by investigations conducted by 
the Bureau of Biological Survey. 

The Herring Gulls and the Great Black- 
backed Gulls occasionally increase to a point 
where they break up the nests of Eider Ducks, 
Terns, smaller Gulls, and other local birds, 
according to the Survey. In the future, 
whenever investigation by the Government 
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experts shows that Gulls have become too 
numerous for the welfare of other species, 
the Survey announced that its policy would 
be to employ scientific, humane methods to 
reduce their numbers. Such control opera- 
tions, which require only the destruction of 
the Gull’s eggs, will be conducted by Federal 
game-management agents and will be limited 
to the localities in which the depredations 
are occurring. 


Educational Activities 


The Association’s educational work 
among children shows a marked increase 
over the same period last year. Not only 
have teachers been active in renewing their 
Clubs, but many new ones have been formed. 
Among these, it is interesting to note those 
formed by Scout leaders and Sunday School 
workers who have showed unusual activity 
Since June 1, 1934, 2,421 Clubs have been 
formed, with 104,807 members. 

Many of our Club leaders indicated their 
desire to commemorate, in some way, the 
150th anniversary of the birth of John J. 
Audubon, which occurred on April 26. In 
order to help them in carrying out such a 
program, our new four-page circular giving 
an account of the life of Audubon has been 
furnished to the leaders of all the Clubs. 

In view of the Association's campaign to 
secure Federal protection for the Bald Eagle, 
of timely interest is the essay contest which 
has been carried on among the members of 
our Junior Clubs on the subject, ‘“‘Why We 
Should Protect the Bald Eagle.’’ For the 
best essay, which must contain not less than 
500 nor more than 800 words, a cash prize 
of $25.00 has been offered. Other valuable 
second and third prizes will also be awarded. 
A report of the result of the contest will be 
published in a later number of Birp-Lore. 

During recent weeks, various members of 
the office staff have traveled widely, address- 
ing many and varied audiences in different 
parts of the country, among the larger cities 
visited being Montreal, Chicago, Boston, 
Albany, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Scranton, 
Sioux City, Indianapolis, and Knoxville. 


The Sanctuary Situation 


Fire in the Everglades: Record-breaking 
drought and fires, that for weeks covered 
the lower tip of Florida with a pall of smoke, 


have been the direct cause of a radical change 
in the location of all important nesting 
colonies. The great Shark River rookery is 
entirely deserted and there are no feeding 
grounds within fifty miles. The Herons, 
Egrets, and Ibises, whose numbers have so 
greatly increased under warden protection, 
have fled to the inland cypress swamps, 
where water levels have not been affected 
and the scourge of fire has not penetrated. 
Two of our wardens began, on May 1, a sur- 
vey of large portions of northern Collier, 
Lee, Charlotte, and Hendry counties, in 
order to locate and chart the major rooker- 
ies. When the position of these is estab- 
lished, our men will make camp and begin 
the task of guarding the greatest possible 
number of birds through the remainder of 
the nesting season. We now have four war- 
dens available in South Florida and should 
be able to keep the situation well in hand. 

As early as January 19, reports from our 
wardens indicated an unusual situation in 
the Shark River country. On that date we 
were advised that the water in the 'Glades 
was drying up and because of the great dis- 
tances they had to travel to reach suitable 
feeding grounds, many birds were leaving 
the rookery site at the headwaters of the 
Shark. This condition prevailed with 
erratic exceptions, until the middle of Feb- 
ruary, at which time our Chief Warden 
made a general checkup of the outlying 
territory. He went to rookery sites on 
Rodger’s River, Broad River, Lostman’s 
River, and Duch Rock, but found an almost 
complete absence of birds. 

In order to determine the situation over a 
considerable area, we arranged an aerial 
survey of Cape Sable, the Ten Thousand 
Islands, and the rivers that drain into the 
Gulf of Mexico along the southwest coast. 
Mr. Alexander Sprunt, Jr., Supervisor of 
Southern Sanctuaries, who conducted the 
survey, writes of his experiences in a most 
interesting manner: 


“We flew over the southern portion of 
Whitewater Bay, turned north over the Ten 
Thousand Islands, and up to Everglades 
City. Turned eastward over the ‘Glades and 
traversed the region about the heads of 
Lostman’s, Rodger’s, and Shark Rivers. An 
effort was being made to contact the Asso- 
ciation’s wardens’ boats, which had been 
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instructed to meet the plane in Tarpon Bay, 
at Tussock Key 

‘Keeping a sharp lookout and attempt- 
ing to locate myself constantly, which was 
rather difficult owing to the completely 
altered look of the country from above, | 
spotted the boats and Tussock Key some two 
miles to the eastward of our position at the 
moment. Notifying the pilot, I indicated 
the boats and he swung over toward them 
at an elevation of about a thousand feet. 
Nosing the plane down, he swept low over 
the boats in a preliminary survey toward 
setting the ship down on Tarpon Bay. 
Zooming upward, and swinging about in a 
large circle, he again approached the Bay 
from the south, and cut the motors down as 
if he would set the plane down. However, 
he swung up again. This time I was so close 
to the boats that I could easily see the 
Roberts boys standing in the cock-pit of 
Tom's boat, and making certain motions 
which seemed to indicate where we should 
land. We swung westward again and headed 
toward the Gulf, the pilot sending me a note 
saying that, due to the unknown depth of 
Tarpon Bay and the possibility of encounter- 
ing logs or snags in landing and taking off, 
he had decided not to land! He offered to 
land out on the Gulf at the mouth of the 
Shark, but there was no way to get word to 
the boats, and it would have taken them a 
long while to make the run down to the 
mouth of the river, so there was nothing 
to do but give up trying to contact the 
Roberts. It was highly exasperating to come 
so close and be so infinitely far away! 

‘The outstanding impression was lack of 
birds. The Everglades are dry, or had been 
for weeks, and the rookery at the head of 
the Shark River is non-existent. Large fires 
all over the ‘Glades recently have caused 
such volumes of smoke over lower Florida 
that flying has been difficult, but a day or 
two prior to my arrival in Miami the drought 
had broken and deluges of rain descended. 
On Thursday, the day before I reached 
Miami, there was a total precipitation of 
three inches. It has gone a long way toward 
putting out the fires. Only two were seen 
burning from the plane. both rather small 
spots in area.”’ 


Mr. Sprunt completed his report with a 
detailed picture of the situation, which has 
enabled us to shift our warden forces as pre- 
viously described. The men on Shark River 
were reached a few days later by U. S. Game 
Management Agent Kelsey, whose services 
have so often proved invaluable in Florida. 
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Other Changes: The Everglades, however, 
is not alone in upsetting well-laid plans with 
sudden and startling changes. At Orange 
Lake Mr. Sprunt found one of the oldest and 
best-known rookeries in Florida reduced to 
a few hundred birds, chiefly Water-turkeys 
and Herons. As a compensation for this dis- 
appointment, the rookery we have guarded 
on Lake Washington since 1932 has in- 
creased until this season it is the finest north 
of the Everglades. 

The White Ibis population alone was con- 
servatively estimated by Mr. Sprunt at 
15,000. There are likewise present in the 
rookery 100 American Egrets, 1,000 Snowy 
Egrets, 100 Yellow-crowned Night Herons, 
12 Limpkin and 12 Glossy Ibises, as well as 
the more common species. A pair of Florida 
Cranes is nesting within view of the war- 
den’s lookout platform. 

Mr. Sprunt’s account of the Ibises coming 
into the rookery from their feeding grounds 
is valuable both as to method of observation 
and as a study of the habits of these birds. 


‘In the afternoon we went down to the 
southern part of the Lake and took up a 
position under the line of flight of the in- 
coming birds. We arrived at the point about 
5 p.m. and the birds had already begun to 
come in. They feed down below the Mel- 
bourne-Kissimmee Highway in a series of 
small ponds and about a lake known as Hell 
and Blazes. The flight line follows the St. 


John’s River to Lake Washington. 


“Watching the birds for some while it 
was evident that they maintained quite a 
steady rate as to numbers. I then began 
counting in five-minute intervals, putting 
down the totals of these intervals and esti- 
mating the whole of the flight from infor- 
mation thus gained. A half hour's result of 
the five-minute counting follows: 1st inter- 
val, 236 birds; 2d, 456 birds; 3d, 356 birds; 
4th, 446 birds; Sth, 350 birds, and 6th, 321 
birds. The counting was almost totally by 
individuals, the manner in which they came 
in making such a count possible. Much of 
the flight was in long single files. Thus, 
2,165 birds came in during a normal half 
hour. Since the flight keeps up from 5 P.M. 
to 7.30 p.m., this would give a figure of 
10,825 birds coming in from the south. This 
does not include the birds arriving before 
5 p.M. but many undoubtedly do, nor does 
it include those arriving after 7.30 P.M. 
which, though dusk, does not mark the 
time-limit of the flight. The last half hour 
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before dark the flight is markedly heavier 
than, say, from 6 to 6.30 p.m. There were 
some birds that flew from the rookery during 
the counting periods, but these were not 
counted in order to avoid duplication. As 
regards the birds coming in from the north, 
which arrived at the rate of at least 100 to 
the five minutes, the afternoon flight of two 
hours and a half would give a total of 3,000 
birds. Some birds come in across Lake 
Washington from the west and a few from 
the east where they feed in the woods ponds. 
These were not counted at all. The actual 
counting reveals 13,825 birds coming in. 
Eifler had told me that for every bird which 
fed to the north of the rookery, 10 fed to the 
south, but I found this rather high. Three 
or four, however, certainly feed to the south 
to one in the north. Apparently, the south- 
ern birds greatly outnumbered the northern, 
because of the manner in which they came 
in. The southern birds would arrive in long 
files and squadrons, while the northern birds 
would come in twos and threes and half 
dozens. That there are 15,000 Ibis there is 
beyond all question in the writer's mind, 
and this is conservative.” 


Following the recommendations of Mr. 
Sprunt, we are placing a new man on duty 
as warden of the rookery on Tybee Island, 
at the mouth of the Savannah River. This 
rookery has increased considerably in num- 
bers, the nesting birds being chiefly Herons 
with a few of both Egrets. It is perhaps 
more accessible than any rookery of which 
we have knowledge, being within one 
hundred yards of the much-traveled Savan- 
nah-Tybee Highway. For this latter reason, 
warden protection is particularly essential. 

On the coast of Texas, we are having one 
of our wardens investigate recent reports of 
a third nesting colony of Roseate Spoonbills 
In the event that such a colony is found, we 
shall, of course, place a man on guard. 

The warden on Green Island, in Laguna 
Madre, Texas, reports that the Reddish 
Egret has returned this year in what appear 
to be greater numbers than ever before. It 
will be recalled by Birp-Lore readers that 
this is the largest nesting colony of this rare 
and interesting species in the United States. 


Bird Protection on the Keys: 

In an experimental mood, we decided to 
thrust a bird-protective wedge into the 
Florida Keys. Isolated and used to running 


their own affairs, the Key West ‘‘conchs”’ 
have had little contact with game-wardens. 
Taking their living from the generous waters 
that surround them, these good people have 
never been persuaded that it is not their 
right to reach out at will and take from the 
bounty of the land as well as from the sea. 
For generations the spring arrival of the 
lovely White-crowned Pigeon from the 
Antilles has meant savory meat for the pot, 
and a corner of the kitchen was always more 
cheerful when it boasted a caged Redbird 
or Mourning Dove. 

During the latter part of March we made 
arrangements with Joaquin Gomez, of Big 
Pine Key, to act as our agent on the Keys. 
Through the efforts of Gomez, a number of 
land-owners on Big Pine Key requested that 
their lands be posted with Audubon warning 
signs, and reached an agreement with him 
designed to put a stop to further violations. 
On April 12 we were advised by Gomez that 
the Audubon signs were being torn down 
and that the usual shooting continued. We 
at once requested help from the State Super- 
visor of Conservation. In response, a State 
Warden was sent to Big Pine Key and three 
violators were arrested. Shortly thereafter 
Gomez was issued a commission as honorary 
game-warden, giving him authority to 
enforce all the game laws of the State. 

As we go to press, another communication 
is received from our agent reporting on the 
arrest of another violator. This man had in 
his possession four Mourning Doves and six 
Cardinals, all imprisoned in cages. Gomez 
has secured the support of the “‘Key West 
Citizen’’ and in its columns has announced 
a campaign to release all protected species 
now in cages in the Key West vicinity. 
Prosecution is promised those who do not 
cooperate fully with this program. 

The four men arrested through the efforts 
of Gomez have all pleaded ‘‘Guilty’’ and 
will be fined in the next session of Criminal 
Court.—R. P. A. 


Carolina Article Popular 


Many letters of approval of the first 
“locality article,’’ that appeared in Birp- 
Lore for March-April, have reached the 
Editor's desk. More of these will be pub- 
lished, and it is hoped that, in time, they 
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will provide an ornithological Baedeker to 
the more accessible portions of North 
America. 

As evidence that readers are actually using 
Mr. Sprunt’s account of Carolina birds, we 
reproduce below a clipping from the Charles- 
ton “‘News and Courier’ for April 21. 

‘Because of a short article contributed by 
Alexander Sprunt, Jr., to Birp-Lore, a pub 
lication of the Audubon Society, bird-lovers 
from all over the country are visiting refuges 
near Charleston, it was learned yesterday. 

“Mr. Sprunt’s article deals with birds to 
be found at Cape Romain, Summerville, 
Otranto, Edisto, and Folly Beach. 

“E. Burnam Chamberlain, Curator of 
Science at the Charleston Museum, said 
yesterday that on a recent trip to Cape 
Romain, he met many people who had gone 
there because of the article in Birp-Lore. 
Tourists passing through Charleston also 
have made special trips to Folly and Summer- 
ville because of the article, he said 

‘One woman tourist, he said, came to the 
Charleston Museum and was very indignant 
because she had made a special trip to Folly 
and seen only four different species of birds. 

‘Several days later, however, a New York 
tourist came to the Museum to report that 
he had seen the article, made the trip to the 
beach, and observed more than sixty species. 

‘It depends on the time of day and 
how observant you are,” Mr. Chamberlain 
pointed out.”’ 


Jackson Hole Elk 


Crowded by civilization, the 20,000 elk 
of the Jackson Hole herd have become a 
serious problem, we are reminded by the 
U.S. Biological Survey. They have lost so 
much of their hereditary range in Wyoming 
that they can no longer find adequate sup- 
plies of forage on lands reserved for their 
use, says the Bureau. The animals are tres- 
passing on private lands and ranch-owners 
are protesting. 

An attempt is now being made to acquire 
private lands and add them to the refuge 
areas so the elk would not be trespassers in 
migrating to and from wintering grounds. 

‘The local protests against the elk depre- 
dations,"’ says the Bureau, ‘‘represent a real 
grievance. Though the ranch-owners are 
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deeply interested in preserving the elk, they 
are unable to bear the losses the elk cause. 
But the herd must be maintained. This is 
the problem.” 

Feeding problems have been troublesome 
for years. Winter feeding of hay at the 
Federal Elk Refuge and at State feeding 
stations has been imperative in emergencies, 
but includes some undesirable features. 
Often it has been necessary to purchase hay. 
The hay, however, is too coarse and causes 
mouth injuries and a bacterial infection that 
kills 500 to 1,000 animals, annually. Ex- 
tending the refuge area would help solve 
both these problems, in the opinion of 
Biological Survey officials. 

After repeated losses of forage and hay, 
the ranchmen, this year, says the Bureau, 
are forcing prompt action. Beginning with 
a resolution demanding relief, the ranchmen 
later threatened to kill trespassing elk and 
were satisfied only after promises of com- 
pensation by the State and with assurances 
that efforts would be made to expedite a 
permanent solution based on studies and 
recommendations already made by the 
Biological Survey and others. 

‘For more than a score of years the 
ranchers in this area have suffered depreda- 
tions of the elk,’ said a petition addressed 
to the Biological Survey, the State Game 
Commission, the Governor of Wyoming, and 
members of the State's delegation in Con- 
gress. ‘‘Each year our fences are torn down, 
the posts broken off, and the wire tangled 
or dragged away; each winter our haystacks 
are broken into and the hay eaten or tram- 
pled under, and every spring and fall our 
pasture-lands are grazed off by elk drifting 
between the winter feed-grounds and the 
summer ranges, and our spring crops are 
trampled out. For this damage we have 
never been properly reimbursed, and several 
ranchers and homesteaders have actually and 
literally been driven from the country 
because they were unable to cope with the 
elk situation... . 

‘Thousands of elk,’’ the petition con- 
cluded, ‘‘are even now overrunning our 
lands, and because of the great shortage of 
feed and the weakened condition of our own 
animals, due to the long winter, the situa- 
tion is critical and we demand immediate 
and absolute relief."’ 
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This petition was followed two days 
later with a threat to kill the elk on private 
lands ‘‘unless this condition is changed 
inside of three days.’ 

Richard Winger, a member of the State 
Game Commission, called a meeting and 
obtained an estimate of damage claims. 
Governor Leslie P. Miller found it possible 
for the State to provide $15,000 to pay 
damage claims. The ranchmen withdrew 
their threats but insisted on prompt action. 
Governor Miller sent Mr. Winger to Wash- 
ington, to confer with the Biological Survey 
and with members of Congress. The Bio- 
logical Survey sent its elk expert, O. J. 
Murie, to Washington to help perfect the 
elk program. 

Murie, naturalist of the Biological Survey 
who has been stationed at Jackson Hole for 
several years, says that something must cer- 
tainly be done to prevent losses to the ranch- 
men. He insists also that the elk are of such 
importance to the Nation that they must be 
provided for adequately. 

“The elk that we have at Jackson Hole,” 
says Murie, ‘‘constitute the largest of the 
herds of this species left in the United States. 
They are magnificent animals. Their kind 
once roamed over most of the United States, 
and we surely owe these remaining animals 
an area adequate for their needs. They are 
locally important because of their food-value 
and their recreational interest to hunters. 
Thousands of tourists from all over the 
country also annually view them with 
pleasure. We must see that they are main- 
tained." 


Survey Turns Down Thumb on 
Special Privileges 


It would be most unwise at this time to 
permit special privileges in the way of longer 
seasons or larger bag limits on shooting pre- 
serves that are located on natural flyways 
or are visited by wild, undomesticated 
Ducks, says a statement by the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Even though domestically bred waterfowl 
are raised and released on such preserves, the 


presence of wild birds that cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the others makes it impera- 
tive to apply Federal migratory regulations 
as elsewhere, says the Bureau. 

Special privileges, the Bureau comments, 
are justifiable in the case of resident non- 
migratory game and may sometimes be 
granted by various States when such species 
are reared by clubs or land-owners, but the 
wild birds of migratory species mix with 
the semi-domesticated birds and are killed 
with them. Under such conditions, when 
migrant game is involved, preserve owners, 
it is pointed out, would be shooting publicly 
owned birds at times when the shooting 
seasons would be closed to the general public 
or would be shooting birds in numbers in 
excess of those permitted the general public. 


Duck Breeding Permits Ended 


Because of the present necessity for con- 
serving the breeding stock of wild Ducks 
and Geese, the Federal Government will no 
longer issue permits to take waterfowl or 
their eggs for propagation, the Bureau of 
Biological Survey announced recently. Ex- 
ceptions will be made only when the work 
is to be undertaken by State game conserva- 
tion authorities, or, in rare instances, when 
experienced commercial breeders require 
replenishment of wild stock. 

The breeding stock of wild birds, says the 
Bureau, is much too low at this time to 
justify risking any portion of it in the hands 
of inexperienced persons, however worthy 
their intentions may be. Commercial game- 
farms, moreover, are now able to furnish 
ample stocks of waterfow! bred from pure 
wild strains. 

The Bureau points out that the semi- 
domesticated birds which can be obtained 
from commercial propagators are already 
somewhat accustomed to artificial condi- 
tions. Inexperienced game-breeders, plan- 
ning to raise Ducks for decoy purposes or to 
restock private shooting preserves, it ad- 
vises, will therefore have much better 
results and fewer losses with birds from 
game-farms than with breeding stock ob- 
tained directly from the wild. 
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CVI. February 15 to April 15, 1935 


The report, from the Philadelphia Region, 
of Herring Gulls that have taken to the up- 
lands might be matched with similar tales 
from many places near New York. The 
‘new’ habit these birds have developed, of 
following the plow, has roused in the minds 
of some Long Island farmers the fear that the 
Gulls may turn to farm produce for food! It 
seems highly probable that the recent instal 
lation, by New York City, of an incinerator 
system, with a resultant abandonment of 
garbage-dumping at sea, has been responsible 
for sending the birds to plowed fields, and to 
prowl around gaping trash-cans like so 
many alley cats. Thus, not even bird- 
behavior is immutable in the face of a major 
political upset! 


Boston Region.—Winter conditions pre- 
vailed until the first week in March. The 
remainder of the month was warm and dry 
but April was wet and cold. The tempera- 
ture reached 71° in Boston on March 16, 
and on that and the following day all ob- 
servers noted a heavy movement of birds. 
During the middle of the month the migra- 
tion was decidedly early. The first week in 
April it slowed down to normal, and the 
second week it was brought to a full stop by 
a long northeast storm 

The spring waterfowl flight was most 
pleasing in respect to the variety of fresh- 
water Ducks and the large number of Geese 
reported from all sections. At Plum Island 
between 2,000 and 3,000 Canada Geese passed 
northward from March 16 to 31 (Safford). 
During March more Black Ducks were in 
evidence than at any time during the fall or 
winter. Baldpates and Mallards were seen on 
March 17, both in Essex County and the 
Connecticut Valley. Green-winged Teal 
have been unusually numerous and 6 Blue- 
wings were found at Tiverton, R. I., on 
March 25. Messrs. F. H. Allen and Griscom 
identified a pair of European Teal at Plum 
Island on March 20. The same day a Gad- 
wall was also found at Plum Island and 
another at Lynnfield on March 24. The regu- 
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lar scattering of Pintails has been reported, 
and Wood Ducks have arrived, led by pairs 
at Newburyport and Northampton, on 
March 17. 

Ring-necked Ducks have appeared in re- 
markable numbers, and it is significant to 
note the preponderance of males. Messrs. 
Scott, Griscom, and Emilio are to be given 
credit for the following records: 1 male, 
Wayland, March 30; 1 pair, Newburyport, 
March 31; 5 males, Lincoln, April 4; 5 males 
and 2 females, Wayland, April 6; and 1 
female, West Newbury, April 7. Only 3 out 
of 15 seen in Concord and Wayland on April 
7 were females. : 

Rare for this region is a female Canvas- 
back picked out of a concentration of Scaup 
in Newburyport Harbor on March 17 (Poor) 
and two more there on March 20 (Griscom). 
Hooded Mergansers have been noted in 
groups numbering up to eight in North 
Grafton, Northampton, Lenox, Concord, 
Framingham, Ipswich, and the Sudbury and 
Nashua rivers. On February 22 Warden 
Hanley and Low had an opportunity to ob- 
serve the seafowl concentration off Mono- 
moy Point. In addition to the usual 20,000 
or more Eiders, some 5,000 Old-squaw and 
2,000 Scoters were present. 

A fine study of a Black Gyrfalcon on Milk 
Island off Rockport on February 24 was the 
reward of a large motorboat party captained 
by Griscom. A  Red-shouldered Hawk 
arrived on April 5 at Wells River, Vt. 
(Smith), and the first Marsh Hawk was seen 
at Harvard on March 10 (Peters). Ospreys 
appeared at North Grafton on March 31; 
Lenox, April 6; and Essex County, April 7. 
Snowy Owls were lingering and a Saw- 
whet was present in Milton on April 9 
(Hinchman). 

Piping Plover, Killdeer, and Woodcock 
are generally reported. The first dates are: 
Piping Plover, 2, Ipswich, April 7; Killdeer, 
2, Lynnfield, March 9; and Woodcock, North 
Grafton, March 16. Wilson's Snipe were 
noted on March 16 at North Grafton 
(Ekblaw) and Belmont on March 30 (Gris- 
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com). Herring Gulls have wandered unusu- 
ally far inland this winter, several birds 
being reported from the Connecticut Valley 
and Berkshire areas. 

The only reports for the winter of Cross- 
bills and Redpolls come from Wendell Smith 
at Wells River, Vt.: 6 Redpolls on February 
17 and 12 White-winged Crossbills on Febru- 
ary 28. The only Cedar Waxwings for the 
year are 15 found at Duxbury on March 10 
by Poor and Tousey. 

Space prohibits a detailed account of the 
spring arrivals. The entire region experi- 
enced a small preliminary wave on March 6 
and a large influx on the 16th and 17th. By 
the latter date Night Herons, Phaebes, Tree 
Swallows, Robins, Bluebirds, Red-winged 
and Rusty Blackbirds, Grackles, Cowbirds, 
and Fox and Song Sparrows were reported 
widely. By the end of the month, Great 
Blue Herons, Mourning Doves, Hermit 
Thrushes, and Vesper Sparrows were present 
in numbers. The first Pine Warblers and 
Sapsuckers arrived early in April. Particu- 
larly early arrivals were: Pied-billed Grebe, 
March 6, Newburyport (Poor); Prairie 
Horned Lark, February 28, Wells River, Vt. 
(Smith); Bronzed Grackle, March 3, Sudbury 
(Ward) and March 5, Pittsfield (Hendricks); 
and Barn Swallow, April 5, Wayland (Scott). 

The northeast storm that halted the migra- 
tion, blew up at least one unexpected visitcr. 
On April 15, Dr. Austin, Jr., and the writer 
found an adult male Summer Tanager in 
Wellfleet. On the preceding two days the 
same or another “‘all red bird’’ was seen in 
North Eastham.—Setn H. Low, North 
Eastham, Cape Cod, Mass. 


New York Region.—A generally re- 
marked scarcity of birds in late February was 
offset, to some extent, by the early migration 
during March. This month was character- 
ized by daily temperatures that averaged 5.5° 
in excess of normal, and rainfall was sub- 
normal. April opened with cold, gray 
weather that so completely checked the mi- 
gtation that, by the end of the period under 
discussion, many species of birds were two 
weeks late. 

From New Jersey, Mr. Urner reports that 
Black Ducks, Green-winged Teal, and 
American Mergansers were numerous; and 
that the April flight of Brant was higher 
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than that of the preceding year. ‘‘However, 
there have been few Widgeon and few 
Geese.’" Ring-necked Ducks have been 
numerous throughout the region. On Long 
Island, the waterfowl flight seemed some- 
what below last year’s. At Jones Beach it 
was ‘‘off’’ 52 per cent, largely because of an 
enormous—and not entirely explicable— 
reduction in Black Duck numbers. While 
New Jersey had a large inland flight of Pin- 
tail (Urner), the bird was scarce on Long 
Island, as was the Baldpate. 

Three unusual species were reported during 
the period. Drs. Janvrin and Heck carefully 
studied an Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker on 
February 16 in the Phelps Estate, Engle- 
wood. On the following day, Messrs. 
Breslau and Sedwitz noted a bird off Long 
Beach that they identified as a Pacific Loon. 
They reported that the bird, ‘‘seen within 
20 yards, had a back pattern like a Common 
Loon’s, but its bill was short and slightly 
deeper than that of a Red-throated Loon. A 
dark patch of feathers was present on the 
lower side of the neck."’ A subsequent check 
with museum specimens reinforced their 
opinion. On March 10 these same observers 
watched 35 birds that, after comparison with 
accompanying Canada Geese, they identified 
as ‘‘probably Hutchins.’ The Blue Goose 
flight that has been evident in many parts of 
the country off the birds’ usual range, was 
represented on Long Island by one bird on 
March 17 (Lind). This species was also 
closely observed and accurately described. 

Allen D. Cruickshank reports several 
group movements, including the following: 
February 25, first extensive flight of Fox 
Sparrows, Central Park; March 4, same place, 
first Grackles, Robins, and Kingfisher; 
March 10, in Westchester County, a heavy 
flight of Bluebirds, Robins, Grackles, and 
Song Sparrows, with one Vesper Sparrow; 
March 24, in Troy Meadows, several hun- 
dred Tree Swallows (no movement compar- 
able to this reported from Long Island during 
the period); March 30, with Dr. Mayr, a 
‘nice wave"’ of 20 species, including Chip- 
ping and Savannah Sparrows, Hermit 
Thrushes and Golden-crowned Kinglet, in 
Central Park 

Among other birds reported were: Hol- 
boell’s Grebe, reported by several observers 
as present in small numbers in Long Island 
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waters; Gannet, Long Beach, February 20 
Mayer); Whistling Swan, Barnegat, Febru- 
Urner); Snow Goose, April 14, 300 
flying over Woodmere (B. Berliner), and 
200 to 300 near Northern State Parkway, 
plus 250 over Lake Success (Rorden); Euro- 
pean Widgeon, present at various points on 
Long Island with a maximum of 9 birds in 
late March; 110 Canvas-back, Brookhaven, 
March 17 King Eider, Orient, 
March 17 10 Turkey Vultures, 
Capstone Farm, Kingston, March 22 (B. S. 
Miller) and over New Jersey end of George 
Washington March 31 (W. T. 
Helmuth II1); Rough-legged Hawk, gener- 
ally distributed along Long Island through 
out period; a partially albinistic Bald Eagle, 
Brookhaven, April 14 (Sedwitz); Osprey, 
New Jersey coast, March 14 (Urner) and 
Oyster Bay, March 31 (Sedwitz); and 2 
Pigeon Hawks, Hurley, N. Y., March 22 
B. S. Miller 

Also, Piping Plover, Gilgo, March 17 
Weber); Wilson's Snipe, Central Park, 
March 27 (Rich); Greater Yellow-legs, 
Idlewild, February 21 (Mayer); 5 Purple 
Sandpipers, Long Beach, March 20 (Janvrin); 
Pectoral Sandpipers, Jones Beach, April 4 
and 13 (Vogt); Glaucous Gull, Idlewild, 
February 23 (Mayer); Iceland Gull, South 
Jamaica, February 17 (Sedwitz) and Idlewild, 
April 1 (Mayer); -Kittiwake, Shark River, 
March 24 (Urner); and Snowy Owl, Jones 
Beach, March 31 (Matuszewski) and Idle 
wild, April 13 (Mayer 

Prairie Horned Larks were seen on March 
17 at Westbury (Matuszewski) and Orient 
Sedwitz); the first Mockingbird of the 
spring was reported from Woodmere on 
April 13 (B. Berliner); other birds noted were 
a Cardinal, Central Park, March 27 (Rich); 
2 European Goldfinches, Garden City, April 
4 (D. G. Nichols). Mr. Urner reports that 
Henslow’s Sparrows were numerous along the 
New Jersey shore by April 14; and that the 
“late winter counts of Lapland Longspurs, 
after low numbers in midwinter, jumped on 
Newark Meadows, with a high of 75 on 
April 6."’—Witi1am Voct, Wantagh, N. Y. 
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Philadelphia Region.—Weather condi 
tions throughout the greater part of the period 
were normal. From April 1 to 15 cold, rainy 
weather, with northeast winds, prevailed. 
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A very unusual gathering of Gulls at 
Bridgeport, N. J., was observed the first 
week in March. A shallow lagoon froze 
solid during the very cold weather of Janu- 
ary, killing tons of catfish and carp. A 
sudden thaw exposed the fish. On March 2 
some 5,000 Herring Gulls, several Ring- 
billed Gulls, and one Glaucous Gull, were 
clamoring and fighting over the feast. 
Within a week nothing was left—not even 
the odor. 

Migrant Ring-billed Gulls were common 
in Salem County, New Jersey, on April 6; 
150 were noted foraging in a plowed field. 
On April 13 a smaller number was observed 
following a farmer who was plowing (after 
the manner of Gulls in the West). 

The average number of Brant seen in five 
trips to Brigantine, N. J., during February, 
March, and April, 1934, was 570. A like 
period and the same number of trips in 1935 
produced an average of 1,500. 

The spring flight of Pintails along the 
Delaware River seemed far below the aver- 
age. A few hundred were seen at points 
where, in years past, a few thousand would 
have been an ordinary sight. 

Bluebirds have not appeared in any great 
numbers in southern New Jersey. The larg- 
est flock (20) was noted at Pennsville, N. J., 
on March 10. 

Three occupied nests of the Bald Eagle 
have been reported from southern New 


Jersey, but no records of these birds having 


hatched their eggs are at hand. 

A flock of about 30 Lapland Longspurs 
was reported at Brigantine, N. J., on Febru- 
ary 22 (Tatum). On March 24, what was 
undoubtedly this same flock, was observed 
by the writer, flying about over the Brigan- 
tine golf course, singing a medley of 
tinkling, sputtering notes. They sounded 
much like a flock of Bobolinks. 

Other observations of interest: Brigantine, 
N. J., February 22, Dovekie—dead (Street); 
Absecon, N. J., February 22, Clapper Rail— 
dead on the road (Gillespie); Pennsville, 
N. J., March 10, Whistling Swan 2, Red- 
bellied Woodpecker (McDonald and 
Mathews); Delaware City, Del., March 
3, Great Horned Owl—nest with downy 
young (Reihmann); Philadelphia, Pa., April 
10, Iceland Gull (Tatum).—Juuian K. 
Potter, Collingswood, N. J. 
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Washington (D. C.) Region (December 
to March).—No important changes have 
taken place in the birdlife of the Washington 
Region during the winter of 1934-35, from 
December to March. Neither have there 
been many outstanding occurrences of rare 
birds from the North. The usual bird 
population has been present this winter, and 
the early movements of birds in late February 
and March took place much as in other years. 

At Landover, Md., Robert Overing found, 
on December 27, the Tufted Titmouse, 
Eastern Golden-crowned Kinglet, and the 
Song Sparrow more than ordinarily abun- 
dant. He reported from that locality, on the 
same day, the Northern Barred Owl, the 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, the Eastern Spar- 
row Hawk, the Eastern Winter Wren, and 
the Eastern Mockingbird. On January 15, 
Mr. Overing saw 3 Hairy Woodpeckers in 
his back yard at Landover, a rather un- 
expected occurrence, for this bird is not very 
common in the vicinity of Washington, and 
is usually seen singly or in pairs, even in the 
winter season. The same observer reports 
that a pair of Red-eyed Towhees appeared on 
January 25 at his feeding station near the 
kitchen window, and fed there every day 
until February 6. The temperature at this 
time was low, and during the coldest 
weather the male spent considerable time 
under his front porch. On January 29 there 
were 2 males and a female present, but the 
other male disappeared after that date. 
Three Marsh Hawks were also reported on 
December 27, and 2 on February 9. On 
January 8 a Purple Grackle was seen in the 
trees along one of the streets of the city of 
Washington by Austin H. Clark. Perhaps 
the most interesting local record for the 
winter is that of a Glaucous Gull seen by 
Robert Overing along the Potomac River 
near Washington on February 17. The care- 
ful description given by Mr. Overing, who 
was able to watch it for some time at reason- 
ably close range, leaves no doubt at all of the 
identity of this bird. It is one of the rare 
Gulls in the region about Washington, and 
has not been reported for several years. 

Water-birds on the Potomac River have 
been relatively very scarce during the past 
winter, although two larger Gulls, the 
American Herring Gull and the Ring-billed 
Gull, have been present in normal numbers. 


Of the waterfowl! the Black Duck is the most 
numerous and not so very much reduced from 
its numbers of the past few years. There have 
been some Lesser Scaup Ducks and, while 
about the same in numbers as last year, they 
have so greatly decreased from their former 
abundance that the difference is startling. 
Among other species that have been reported 
are. the Mallard, Pintail, Red-breasted Mer- 
ganser, American Merganser, and Canada 
Goose. The Canvas-back has been notably 
rare. Two Buffle-heads were seen on February 
17 near Washington by Robert Overing.— 
Harry C. Oseruotser, Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 


Pensacola (Florida) Region.—A warm, 
dry March was followed by an excessively 
wet, decidedly cool April. Woodland ponds 
were dry at the time of arrival of the Upland 
Sandpipers, and both Lesser Yellow-legs and 
Solitary Sandpipers (usually common in 
seasons of good rainfall) have been positively 
rare. The appearance of the Yellow-legs on 
March 31 and of the Solitary on April 7 
certainly does not indicate first arrival of 
either species, for both must have passed 
through without stopping at least a month 
earlier. 

The outstanding item of interest was the 
appearance, on March 15 and 17, of the 
Golden Plover. It is not unlikely that this 
species occurs regularly in spring and has been 
overlooked because of my lack of familiarity 
with its habits. The birds of this spring were 
found in the short grass of an ex-airport in 
company with a large flock of Killdeers. 

Appearance of many trans-Gulf migrants 
depends on local bad weather, when the 
birds are constrained to stop instead of pass- 
ing inland unnoted. April 7 was a day of 
high winds and frequent showers, and a 
heavy flight of small birds, arriving on this 
coast shortly after noon, overflowed the 
vacant lots of the city. Mr. A. F. Wicke, Jr., 
reporting the flight, saw the earliest Scarlet 
Tanagers and Indigo Buntings ever recorded 
here, an Oven-bird and several Worm-eating 
Warblers (both rare), and hosts of Vireos, 
Warblers, and Summer Tanagers previously 
reported as arrivals. 

Other species, arriving earlier than ever 
before recorded, are: Upland Plover (rare), 
first seen on March 15; Yellow Warbler, 
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April 6; and Swainson’s Warbler (rare), 
April 14. Other arrival dates of interest are: 
Little Blue Heron, March 4; Green Heron, 
March 10; Louisiana Heron and Rough- 
winged Swallow, March 15; Wilson's 
Plover, March 17; Chimney Swift (Wicke) 
and Parula Warbler (Mrs. A. L. Whigham), 
March 21; Red-eyed Vireo, March 28 (Mrs. 
Whigham); Hooded Warbler, March 29 
(Wicke); Orchard Oriole, March 30 (Wicke); 
Summer Tanager (Mrs. Whigham), King- 
bird, and Prothonotary Warbler, March 31; 
Wood Thrush, April 2 (Mrs. Whigham); 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird, April 3 (Mrs. 
Whigham); Kentucky Warbler, April 4 
(Wicke); Crested Flycatcher, April 6 
(Wicke); Nighthawk, April 8 (Kingsbery ); 
Redstart (McClanahan), Snowy Egret, and 
Chuck-will’s-widow, April 10; Barn Swal- 
low, April 12; and Spotted Sandpiper, April 
14 (Wicke 

Unusual migrants are: Painted Bunting, 
2 seen on April 11 (Kingsbery); and Tennes 
see Warbler, 2 seen on April 12. The Painted 
Bunting, common both to the eastward and 
to the westward, is notably rare in this 
middle Gulf region. I have seen but two 
here in nineteen years and have had only 
three or four reports from other local 
observers, but the species is a regular migrant 
through southwestern Alabama and south- 
ern Mississippi, as well as through central 
and eastern Florida. The Tennessee Warbler, 
sometimes enormously abundant in fall, has 
only once before been seen here in spring, and 
spring records for the State at large are few. 

Of departing migrants, the Phocbe was 
last seen on March 17; Palm Warbler, March 
31; Horned Grebe, April 6 (very late); and 
Blue-headed Vireo, April 14 (equals latest 
date of preceding years). Two Horned 
Grebes seen on March 17 were apparently in 
full nuptial plumage—a very unusual sight 
this far south. The single bird of April 6 was 
far advanced in molt, though not yet in full 
plumage. A single Duck Hawk, seen April 6, 
is the only instance of spring occurrence that 
has come to my notice in nineteen years 

An early nesting of the Brown Thrasher 
was reported on March 27 (Kingsbery) when 
newly hatched young were found in the nest. 
The first complete set of eggs of the Blue Jay 
was found on April 7 (Wicke). The Starling 
is now firmly established as a nesting species 
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and is widely distributed in this county. The 
first nest was found on April 7 in a telephone 
pole in the city —Francis M. Weston, 
U.S. Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 


Oberlin (Ohio) Region.—At no time 
during this period, nor the preceding one, 
did we have the extreme of a zero day in the 
immediate Oberlin vicinity. The average 
early morning temperature for this period 
here was 32.3°. For the February portion, 
the average was 24.5°; for the first half of 
March, 32.7°; for the second half of March, 
37°; for the first half of April, 35°. The last 
quarter of the period was actually cooler 
than the third quarter. Vegetation has 
seemed at a standstill and has made little 
progress in the last month. Yet it has made 
slow gains. In general, exactly the same is 
true of the coming of the birds. From day 
to day we pick up new arrivals as individuals 
seem to drift in, and then we suddenly wake 
up to the fact that we have a pretty good 
list, after all, at the end of the period. So 
far as I can tell, there has been no great 
sudden inrush of birds in a so-called ‘‘wave" 
as there has been many years. Most of us 
have all too little time to be daily afield as 
we would like to be, for we have to “‘bile 
pig-iron for a living"’ as one writer has said. 
Campbell (Toledo) tried his best to pick 
out what seemed like ‘‘waves’’ for the 
period but humorously added this N. B. 
after it all: ‘It will be amusing to note from 
‘waves’ that the birds migrate only on week- 
ends, like the great American public.” 
Many of us have to do our systematic field- 
work at week-ends, and after a week indoors 
what has really been a daily influx of birds 
looks like a wave. 

The writer’s own high point of the season 
was seeing the large flock of Whistling Swans 
on March 24. We made the trip with Dr. 
Lynds Jones especially for this sight. During 
lunch, near noon, we watched a small flock 
of 23 near Bay Point on the Marblehead 
peninsula. Then, up beyond Toledo, in 
Monroe County, Michigan, we visited the 
rendezvous of the big flock. They were far 
out on the mud-flats in the lake. We could 
not see enough to make any count or esti- 
mate. Men nearby quoted the wardens as 
saying there were 5,000 in the flock. They 
move nearer the shore for feeding at night. 
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From movements, flapping of wings, and 
milling about, one would judge it was a 
time of courting. Residents said the flock 
had then been there about two weeks. 

Dr. Walkinshaw, Battle Creek, has two 
opportunities the rest of us rather envy him 
for: he can observe Prairie Chickens and has 
reported them for February 27 and April 11; 
the colony of Sandhill Cranes he has re- 
ported on for several years is again repre- 
sented by five individuals, seen on March 14. 

Campbell (Toledo) reported a wide variety 
of regular migrants but not numerous as to 
individuals. His rarer finds were European 
Widgeon, a male, on April 15, 5 Bald Eagles 
on February 17, and an Iceland Gull on 
February 17 and April 6, in southern Michi- 
gan. Ducks are there in variety—he saw 17 
species on April 14—but show a reduction of 
76 per cent in numbers from last spring (from 
28,944 last year to 7,083 this spring—this 
figure is found from the Jargest number seen on 
any one trip for each species, to avoid duplica- 
tion, and is based on twenty-two trips from 
February 1 to April 15 each year). 

Dr. Kendeigh (Cleveland), checked well 
with Campbell for observing quite an exten- 
sive flight of Hawks the week-end of March 
16and 17. He went along Lake Erie between 
Cleveland and Marblehead and recorded 28 
Red-shouldered Hawks and both together 
had seven species. He checked carefully the 
“black"’ bird migration east and west along 
the lake. Crows were all going east along 
the shore, even from as far west as Sandusky. 
For the Starlings, Red-wings, Rusties, and 
Bronzed Grackles, Lorain seemed to be the 
dividing-point; all flocks seen east of Lorain 
were going east, those seen west were mov- 
ing west. He thinks this point of division 
may vary from year to year. Previously he 
had thought Huron was the dividing-point. 

Dr. Prior (Newark) lists 96 species of 
birds to date for this year. He reports plenty 
of Ducks and an extra-large number of Coots, 
which were present at an early date (March 
3). No Red-headed Woodpeckers have been 
seen since November. Martins came early 
(March 31). A first migration of Robins 
came on February 11 and a second wave on 
April 14, when he had never seen so many. 
Bewick’s Wrens reported on March 24, also 
Fox Sparrows in greater numbers than ever 


before. 


Ball (Canton) reported Woodcock and 
their sky-dance on March 16, and Bewick's 
Wrens carrying nesting material on March 
29. Hermit Thrushes were first seen March 
16, but not again till the middle of April. 

Baker (Salem) thinks there is a scarcity of 
Canada Geese and most of the Ducks. On 
April 7 he found 14 species of Ducks and 
about 500 individuals. April 14 he found 
11 species and about 2,500 individuals, of 
which about 2,400 were Lesser Scaup and 
Ring-necks. Likewise, he finds a dearth of 
birds of prey but was surprised to find, on 
April 7, Barn Owls nesting in the same silo 
with Pigeons, and that they had five large 
mice neatly piled on the nesting platform. 

For the unusual finds of the Youngstown 
group, McLaughlin reports Great Horned 
Owl's nest with two half-grown young on 
March 24; Barred Owl's nest with eggs on 
March 21; a European Widgeon found by 
Minnich, and studied, on March 17 to 20, 
and also a European Teal observed on March 
31 to April 3; a heavy migration of Baldpate, 
Blue-winged Teal, Canvas-back, Ring- 
necked and Lesser Scaup Ducks. 

Miss Alice Klund, secretary of the Erie 
Audubon Society, reports that the 2 Mute 
Swans that spent the winter there left about 
March 20 and that a few immature Whistling 
Swans are still there; 12 Canada Geese and 
3 Blue Geese present April 14; 2 Cormorants, 
there all winter, caused a good deal of 
interest among bird-lovers; great numbers of 
Snow Buntings this winter—last seen on 
February 17; but there have been fewer 
Nuthatches, Brown Creepers, Downy and 
Hairy Woodpeckers, and Kinglets than 
usual.—Rosert L. Bairp, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Chicago Region.—Some very warm 
weather in March seemed to act as a stimu- 
lant to the migration, which was rather 
heavy for the month. Mrs. McMaster re- 
ported 45 species from Belvidere, which is a 
good number for March. Cold weather in 
April retarded the migration so that both 
species and individuals are scarce. Towhees 
were reported by three observers the middle 
and last of March but only once in April. 

The migration began in February with the 
appearance of Fox Sparrows on the 10th and 
Song Sparrows on the 17th. Killdeer and 
Bluebirds arrived on the 23d (Fortin) and the 
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Flicker on the 28th (Boromy). Snow Bunt- 
ings were reported from Glenview and 
Evanston on the 23d and on March 4 
(Fortin). 

There were 18 species of Ducks reported 
during March. The winter Ducks, Golden- 
eye, Old-squaw, and American and Red- 
breasted Mergansers, in order of abundance, 
were seen all month. White-winged Scoters 
were seen by Fortin at Evanston on March 2. 
Lesser Scaups were seen on the 17th, 23d, and 
25th, each time in increasing numbers 
(Lewis). The Ring-necked Duck was first 
seen the 25th and is now very abundant at 
Maginnis Slough (Lewis). The Shoveller 
appeared the last of March, 50 being seen 
the 25th (Lewis). Others which arrived the 
last half of the month, but which were not 
seen in any numbers, are Pintail (also March 
2), Mallard (also wintered), Black, Blue- 
winged Teal, Buffle-head, Canvas-back, 
Ruddy, Redhead, and Wood. Coots ap- 
peared in large flocks the last week, and 
Canada Geese were seen in small flocks all 
during March 

Ducks continued to be reported in numbers 
from all parts of the region during April. 
Mrs. McMaster added Hooded Merganser 
from Belvidere on the 10th. Drs. Swift, 
Lewey, and Strong found many in the 
Orland region the 7th, and Bleek reported 
many, including Wood, Baldpate, Canvas- 
back, and Buffle-head, from Slocum Lake on 
the 13th 

Woodcock were seen the last of March but 
no nests have been found yet, active egg 
collectors not being so common in this 
region as formerly. Records of special 
interest are Bohemian Waxwing at Niles 
Center on March 2 (Fortin); Harris’s Spar- 
row at Belvidere on the 9th (McMaster), 
this being five days earlier than last early 
record. American Bittern at Lincoln Park 
on the 17th (Beecher); Veery at Lincoln 
Park on the 17th (McIntyre) and Riverside, 
the 22d, the earliest record heretofore being 
April 5, which is very early. 

Loons have been reported oftener this year. 
A Prairie Chicken was seen at Markham on 
April 14 by Lewis. This is a very rare bird 
in Illinois, especially so close to Chicago. 

A Great Horned Owl's nest with two eggs 
was found by Suthard on February 17 near 
Dune Acres, Ind. The only other nesting 
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record is for the Crow, a nest with three eggs 
and two young found April 14 by Sanborn. 
The eggs must have been laid the last of 
March, which is early for this region.— 
Couin Campsect SANBORN, Field Museum of 
Natural History, Chicago, Ills. 


Minnesota Region.—The mild, almost 
springlike weather of mid-February con- 
tinued until the end of the third week, caus- 
ing the deep snow to disappear rapidly, and 
tempting the Horned Larks and Crows to 
venture northward. A moderate cold wave 
marked the final week, followed by a month 
of markedly changeable weather, with fre- 
quent snowfalls and considerable rains, 
which, fortunately, were general over most 
of Minnesota and adjoining drought-stricken 
States. The precipitation from September 1, 
1934, to March 1, 1935, was 1.59 inches 
above normal at Minneapolis, after a period 
of seven months much below normal. March 
and April, thus far, must be up to, if not 
above, normal. All this is a boon to agri- 
culture here in the Northwest and will, let 
us hope, start a return to normal conditions 
for the birdlife that suffered seriously during 
the drought. It is too soon to know whether 
or not the lakes and sloughs will be much 
improved until after the run-off. It is feet, 
not inches, of water that are needed. Dust- 
storms have visited the western part of the 
State, and the eastern part has not entirely 
escaped. Vast numbers of trees and shrubs, 
providing cover and homes for many birds, 
died last year in the prairie region, and it 
will require years to replace them. 

The heaviest snowfall of the winter 
visited the entire State on April 4 to 5, and 
a heavy rainfall on April 11 to 12. A dust- 
laden near-hurricane, with a sudden fall of 
temperature to far below freezing, swept 
across the State on April 14 to 15 and must 
have brought hardship, if not worse, to the 
many spring birds that had arrived. On 
March § a freezing sleet-storm that occurred 
over an area of many square miles in the 
Duluth and Range region, crashing trees, 
power poles, etc., and coating everything 
with a thick layer of ice, undoubtedly 
destroyed many birds. 

Mr. E. D. Swedenborg, who is so situated 
that he can keep close watch on the progress 
of the season, writes as follows, under date 
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of April 12, for the Minneapolis area: *‘The 
early period of the spring migration was as 
interesting as any that I have seen for several 
years, especially among the water-birds, but 
with the coming of cooler weather about 
April 1 everything seemed to come to a 
standstill, and it has only been during the 
past few days that new arrivals again began 
to appear. The sloughs have been most 
interesting, with Ducks unexpectedly num- 
erous, melting snows and rains having 
brought quite a little water to the ponds and 
lakes; but, of course, there is room for a 
great deal more.’’ He reports the following 
arrival dates: March 14, Robins (many came 
on the night of the 21st), Bluebirds, Killdeer 
(numerous next day); 15th, both Meadow- 
larks; 19th, flock of over 100 Cormorants; 
21st, Buffle-head, Ring-neck, Pintail, and 
Black Ducks; 23d, Coots and several Song 
Sparrows; 24th, a Lesser Yellow-legs (excep- 
tional); 28th, Loon, ice going out of lakes, 
early; 29th, Shoveller and Blue-winged Teal, 
Marsh Hawk; April 5, Fox Sparrow; 8th, 
Flicker, Hermit Thrush; 9th, Sapsucker and 
Golden-crowned Kinglet; 12th, Migrant 
Shrike. The absence of Phoebes and Brown 
Creepers commented on. 

In the western part of the State the first 
Robin appeared at Madison on March 20 
(Mrs. Peterson), at Fosston on March 25 
(Mrs. Torgerson), and at Roseau on April 1 
(Fryklund). 

There has been a large flight of Ducks 
through the State, especially along the 
western border. Also, many have been and 
are in the sloughs along the Minnesota 
River a few miles south of Minneapolis. All 
the usual species have been represented, with 
the Lesser Scaup and Ring-neck predominat- 
ing. On March 5, Alden Risser reported 9 
species at the sloughs, among them a few 
Canvas-backs and Redheads. On April 17, 
the writer found many still there, largely 
Scaups with numerous Shovellers in pairs. 

A very large flight of Geese passed north- 
ward along the western border of the State 
during the latter half of March and early 
April. A few flocks of Canada Geese have 
been seen in the Twin Cities area, two small 
flocks alighting in the Minnesota sloughs, 
one of which was seen by the writer and 
class on April 17. On March 25 to 27, 
Messrs. Risser, Upson, and Du Toit made a 


trip to the Lake Traverse region and reported 
seeing an estimated number of 10,000 Blue 
Geese, 1,000 Snow Geese, a few White- 
fronted Geese, one flock of Canadas, a small 
flock of Sandhill Cranes, Pelicans, and a 
flock of 45 Whistling Swans. The details of 
this interesting trip will be recounted later 
by these gentlemen in the Flicker. 

Mrs. C. E. Peterson, of Madison, Lac qui 
Parle County, states that the flight of Geese 
and Ducks began there about March 15, 
many flocks being seen on that date. They 
continued in evidence until near the middle 
of April. ‘‘April 7 snow on the ground. 
Two miles northwest of Madison about 
1,000 Blue, Snow, Canada, and three White- 
fronted Geese. A grand sight as they sat on 
the sloping bank of a slough with the 
Canadas feeding in corn-stubble just beyond. 
Not even the oldest resident can recall such 
a flight of Geese. Two thousand fed in a 
cornfield at the edge of town one morning.”’ 
At night thousands assembled at Lake 
Traverse, which has some water again this 
spring from the melting snow and rains 
(Risser). 

Besides the flock of Swans mentioned 
above, a number of other flocks have been 
seen, several of them in the immediate 
vicinity of the Twin Cities, one flock of 8 
alighting in a small St. Paul park lake and 
another flock spending several days at the 
Minnesota sloughs. Risser reported the first 
seen on March 25, a new early date.— 
Tuos. S. Roperts, Museum of Natural History, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


St. Louis Region.—Late February was 
intermittently mild, March unusually so, 
with the added feature of overflowing rivers 
flooding the southern part of the State while, 
at the same time, the first of a series of dust- 
storms from the Far West was laying a 
powdery blanket over the northern and 
central sections, including St. Louis, and 
then moving eastward. The first half of 
April was blustery and wet, ending with a 
thin layer of ice on the 15th. 

Either the permanent resident Killdeer, 
Mourning Doves, Sapsuckers, Meadowlarks, 
Red-winged Blackbirds, and Towhees have 
been more numerous this season than usual, 
or the returning wanderers have come back 
earlier, for at no time have they been an 
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uncommon sight. At Rankin, in St. Louis 
County, several members of the Webster 
Groves Nature-Study Society surrounded a 
Louisiana Water-Thrush in a steep-banked 
creek-bed on March 24, six days ahead of 
the earliest known previous date, while, on 
the same day, at Lebanon, another one of 
these birds was seen by G. E. Moore and 
others. Other early dates in St. Louis 
County were: Field Sparrow, March 13; 
White-crowned Sparrow, March 9; Myrtle 
Warbler, March 20; Turkey Vulture, Purple 
Martin, and § Phocbes’ nests under construc- 
tion at Rankin, March 24. The Purple Finch, 
rather uncommon here, was also seen on that 
date. On February 24, 2 Duck Hawks were 
sighted at Creve Coeur Lake, by Mr. Ganier, 
of Tennessee, who happened to be visiting 
here that day. Jack Stupp reports a small 
flock of Rusty Blackbirds with a few Cow- 
birds on February 27. 

At Fayette, William Jenner reports early 
arrivals of the Myrtle Warbler on March 21; 
Cowbird, March 1; Vesper Sparrows, Feb- 
ruary 20; and the Chimney Swifts, April 5. 
He reports nesting to be much earlier than 
usual, mentioning the Starling at work on 
February 20, a Robin's nest with 4 eggs, 
March 23, the Mourning Dove and Bluebird 
on nests, March 26. During a dense dust- 
storm on March 21, all bird-activities ceased 
excepting the calling of a few Robins. On 
April 14 he saw a large number (approxi- 
mately 100) of Wilson's Snipe, and, by way 
of diversion, a Robin fighting his reflected 
image on a highly polished car 

At Lebanon, G. E. Moore comments on a 
27-foot rise of the Gasconade River during 
the March floods, which apparently at- 
tracted to that locality a greater variety and 
number of Ducks than have been seen for 
several years, together with some new and 
early records on shore-birds. He mentions 
the Lesser Scaup, small groups of Blue and 
Green-winged Teal, Gadwall, Baldpate, 
Shoveller, Ruddy, Canvas-back, Pintail, 
Mallard, Blue and Snow Geese, on March 14; 
Wilson's Snipe, March 10; Yellow-legs, 
Pectoral Sandpipers and Golden Plover, 
March 26; and Least Sandpiper, April 9. 
Winter Sparrows were rather few and 
scattered, Brown Creepers few and late, 
Vesper Sparrows somewhat plentiful, and 
Juncos remaining up to the. close of the 
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season. Very few Warblers were seen, 
probably due to the raw and rainy days of 
early April. Starlings, as at other sections, 
are interfering with other nesting birds, 
particularly the Woodpeckers. Dr. Bolen, 
at Cape Gerardeau, reports the return, to his 
trap, of a Junco that had been banded in 
March, 1933. 

From Richmond comes a report of R. R. 
Bright, mentioning many Harris's. Sparrows 
seen up to March 28, but none seen since that 
date; Fox Sparrows more abundant than 
usual and in song on March 2. Purple 
Martins and Barn Swallows, first seen on 
April 6, were greeted by an all-morning 
snow on the 7th, when the birds were seen 
again during the storm. A Horned Lark, 
nest-building on March 14, laid its first egg 
on the 16th. Two Cooper's Hawks, rather 
uncommon there, were seen frequently be- 
tween February 19 and April 14. His reports 
about Ducks are somewhat similar to Mr. 
Moore's at Lebanon, for at Sunshine Lake 
near there, and also at a number of small 
ponds, Ducks have been seen in unusual 
numbers, one an immense flock of Pintails on 
February 24, small flocks of Mallards, 
Green-winged Teal and others, while, on 
February 24, he reports positively seeing 
4 Canada Geese accompanied by that rare 
bird here, one Whistling Swan. From far-off 
Kansas City comes a communication from 
J. N. Sussex stating that Bluebirds were 
common throughout the season, Blackbirds 
and Cowbirds late, Towhees seen on March 
3, Vesper Sparrows in rather large numbers, 
but fewer Harris's Sparrows than usual. 
Chimney Swifts were noted on April 12, a 
few days early there.—Srertinc Jones, 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


Denver Region.—It would be of much 
interest if one could evaluate the effect, if 
any, the recent high winds and dust-storms 
which afflicted the “‘Great Plains’’ as far 
west as the Continental Divide, had on our 
birds. The continued dry spell certainly did 
not delay the arrival, in central Colorado, 
of Robins, Bluebirds, and Doves, for the last 
appeared in Denver's parks in goodly num- 
bers as early as March 29. 

Robins began their daybreak carols during 
the first week of March, not a very unusual 
time for the Robin's first spring song. 
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One striking feature of the past eight 
weeks of birdlife hereabouts has been the 
persistence of Red-breasted Nuthatches in 
Denver; more individuals of this species have 
come under observation here this spring, in 
my home neighborhood, than in all of the 
years since 1930. This little Nuthatch is a 
most delightful chap to study; one surprise 
on meeting it is to hear its note, almost a 
duplicate in volume of the note of its 
larger cousin, the Rocky Mountain Nut- 
hatch. 

The presence of a few Rusty Blackbirds in 
the environs of Denver already has been 
noted in the last Season report; Mrs. T. C. 
Forward says that some were seen at her 
home at Ione (east of Denver) on February 
25 and March 6. It now seems as though 
more Rusty Blackbirds have been reported 
from the areas about Denver during the past 
ten years than during the previous thirty 
years. Colorado's Junco population has been 
patchy and quite a good deal below the 
normal abundance; there was a real wave of 
Gray-heads passing through Denver on 
March 25, with other species here about the 
same time, 7.e., Shufeldt’s on March 11. An 
especially large number of Mountain Chicka- 
dees has haunted my neighborhood these 
past two months. 

There has been more snow on the eastern 
Rocky Mountain watershed in central 
Wyoming than in Colorado; at Midwest, 
Drummond Aitken has noted Hepburn’s and 
Gray-crowned Rosy Finches up until the 
first week of April, these birds having been 
kept there by the greater snowfalls; the mild 
winter in Colorado probably was unattrac- 
tive to these birds. 

Hawks have not been common in this area 
since February 15; a Richardson's Merlin 
reported from Fort Morgan, Sparrow Hawks 
and Red-tails from Denver, the American 
Rough-leg and the Ferruginous Hawk and 
the Prairie Falcon from Midwest, Wyo., 
where also the Golden Eagle is a resident, 
make a partial list, to which may be added 
the Swainson’s Hawk noted at Fort Morgan 
by Mr. Hellstern. 

During the last week of March, large 
numbers of Killdeer came to every Colorado 
area from which reports have been sent to 
the present reporter by his faithful co- 
workers. Hairy Woodpeckers are not 


numerous this season, but the Red-headed 
Woodpecker is now with us, for one was 
reported by James B. Gilchrist, Jr., at Fort 
Collins, on April 3. 

The strictly insectivorous White-throated 
Swift returned this spring to Mrs. John 
Weldon’s home at the mouth of the Big 
Thompson Canyon on April 1. 

This present season shows, in places, an 
interesting commingling and overlapping of 
winter residents and spring migrants. Hence, 
visitors to Colorado at this time of the year 
may see many of our winter birds and not a 
few of the northward bound migrants and 
the arriving summer residents. 

Our lovely Mountain Bluebird has been 
exceedingly common all over this area these 
days. Its flocks sometimes cover bushes and 
shrubs so thickly that the branches seem 
adorned with a veritable cerulean blue 
bloom. Though Meadowlarks are common 
central Colorado residents, yet the present 
influx of new arrivals from Old Mexico in 
March and April compels attention and 
admiration because of their varied and fine 
songs. One can always count on the return 
to us, in March and April, of the Great Blue 
Heron and the Black-crowned Night Heron; 
the weeks just passed have shown no excep- 
tion to this rule. Among our insectivorous 
birds the Say’s Phoebe is almost invariably 
the first one to return to the Denver area in 
the spring; it is here now. As ‘has “been 
reported several times in the past in these 
columns, this Phoebe frequently winters 
about the ranch buildings on the Benson 
property at Fruita. 

Mrs. Ortman’s experience with birds this - 
past two months at her home on the south 
edge of Denver has reflected the conditions 
seen elsewhere, with the exception that her 
small guests at the feeding-tray have been 
greatly bothered by a Great Northern 
Shrike that evades extermination through 
caution gained by experience. 

A striking and startling record comes to 
me from my friend Drummond Aitken, a 
record which may well be told in his own 
words: “‘On March 4 I saw a Paroquet near 
Midwest. Of course, this could only be an 
escaped bird, and later I found that it had 
escaped last August, hence had survived our 
winter successfully.."—W. H. Bercrto.p, 
Denver, Colo. 
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Portland (Oregon) Region.—Mid-Feb- 
ruary found me in Baker County, in eastern 
Oregon. Although the weather was not 
unusually cold, birds were conspicuous by 
their absence over most of the plains country 
and throughout irrigation districts. Ravens 
and Magpies were found in normal numbers. 
Brewer's Blackbirds and Western Meadow- 
larks were less numerous than normal at this 
season. American Rough-legged Hawks 
were fairly common, and a few Golden 
Eagles were seen daily from February 15 to 
17. On the latter date, the Goose winter- 
feeding area near Arlington was visited. A 
few Lesser Canada Geese were seen but their 
numbers were far below normal. Ducks 
were scarce, only a few American Golden- 
eyes and a lesser number of Baldpates being 
present. Driving from Portland to Salem and 
return on February 18, I noted very few birds 
other than Western Crows. This ever- 
present species maintains its numbers in spite 
of local periodical ‘‘vermin’’ campaigns. 

On February 24, Seattle Wrens, Rusty 
Song Sparrows, Oregon Towhees, and 
Western Robins were in full song near 
Portland. On February 25 and 26 I was in 
the Astoria district. Shufeldt’s Juncos, 
Western Robins, Brewer's Blackbirds, Fox 
Sparrows (subsp. ?), Varied Thrushes, and 
Western Crows were found abundantly on 
pasture lands. On the waterfowl areas were 
numerous Glaucous-winged, Western, and 
Short-billed Gulls, Farallon Cormorants, 
and White-winged Scoters. A few each of 
Lesser Loon, Western Grebe, and Marbled 
Murrelets were also seen on the bay. During 
early March I was in the lake region of 
Harney, Lake, and Klamath counties. All 
the lakes were frozen over but Canada 
Geese and Mallards were abundant in marshy 
lands and about warm springs. Numerous 
Rough-legged, Marsh, and Western Red- 
tailed Hawks, Prairie Falcons, and Golden 
Eagles were seen, while the smaller land- 
birds, excepting Dusky Horned Larks, were 
extremely scarce 

Slightly warmer weather occurred about 
March 10. The first Rufous Hummingbird in 
the Portland area was reported by Mrs. 
Mamie Campbell on March 12 and the first 
Violet-green Swallows by E. F. Rapraeger 
on March 17. Mrs. Merrill reported two of 
these Swallows at her Hillsboro home on 
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March 21. On March 26 Mr. Rapraeger 
reported visiting a colony of Northwestern 
Coast Herons along the Columbia River. He 
reported 68 occupied nests, some of which 
contained full sets of eggs. On March 31 the 
same gentleman reported two nests of 
Western Red-tailed Hawks near Portland; 
both contained eggs. On March 24 I visited 
Malheur Lake and the Blitzen Valley. 
Thousands of Snow Geese and Pintail Ducks 
were on the lake and many hundreds of pairs 
of Canada Geese and Mallards were seen 
along the river. Sandhill Cranes were 
arriving and about 200 were seen in one field 
on the P Ranch. Rough-legged Hawks, 
Marsh Hawks, Red-winged and Brewer's 
Blackbirds, Western Meadowlarks, and 
Dusky Horned Larks were common, while 
Mountain Bluebirds in small flocks were 
commonly seen. On March 29 and 30, several 
Rufous Hummingbirds and Tree Swallows 
were seen near Tillamook. Varied Thrushes 
were abundant along the roadsides and one 
flock of about, 1,000 Baldpates was seen flying 
over pasture lands. Sooty Grouse were *‘ hoot- 
ing,’’ a sure sign of their mating season. 

From March 3 to 9 I was in Morrow and 
Gilliam counties in the arid section south of 
the Columbia River. Cold, stormy weather 
with rain and snow prevailed. The first 
Western Vesper Sparrow was seen on April 6 
and the first Nevada Towhee on April 7. 
Other spring arrivals were missing, possibly 
on account of the cold, backward spring 
weather. The resident birds were well 
started in housekeeping. Ravens were 
already feeding small young and one nest 
with two small downy young of Dusky 
Horned Larks was seen on April 6, and the 
next day a Sage Sparrow's nest with three 
small young was seen. Rough-legged Hawks, 
Magpies, California Shrikes, and Long-eared 
Owls were laying but all were a week to ten 
days later than normal. 

We have experienced a cold, windy, back- 
ward spring to date, which has delayed our 
usual small-bird migration from ten days to 
two weeks. Waterfowl appeared in lesser 
numbers than formerly and fewer Northern 
Shrikes have been seen this year than usual, 
but we have had more Varied Thrushes 
through the winter and spring than for 
several years.—Staniey G. Jewett, Port- 
land, Ore. 
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San Francisco Region.—Rain has been 
abundant throughout the period and weather 
has been mild except for occasional light 
frosts as the storms cleared. Balmy days 
have been few, for by the time the weather 
became settled after a storm another rain 
began. The effect upon the movements of 
birds has been very noticeable. First arrivals 
of summer visitants have been on time in 
most instances, but the date of abundance of 
the species has been much delayed. The old 
saying that ‘‘One swallow does not make 
a summer’ is being demonstrated this year. 

The Lutescent Warbler was heard and seen 
by the writer on February 27 and was gen- 
erally distributed by March 11; the Golden 
Pileolated Warbler was found by the Audu- 
bon Association near Sausalito on March 17. 
Ten days later Mrs. Kelly found her first in 
Golden Gate Park and they became abun- 
dant in Strawberry Canyon on April 3. I 
have but one report of a Warbling Vireo the 
last week of March (Mrs. Lewis) and some 
suitable territories are still vacant. The 
House Wren was a month late (April 3). The 
Western Flycatcher came in March 27 
(Kelly) at the beginning of a series of warm 
days and became common immediately. 
The Olive-sided Flycatcher was observed 
by Mrs. Kelly on the Stanford Campus on 
April 15. 

Commander and Mrs. Parmenter, in their 
frequent visits to the haunts of water-birds, 
have observed the arrival of Swallows as 
follows: 12 Tree Swallows over Suisun 
Marsh, March 8; 2 Barn Swallows and 1 Cliff 
Swallow among the islands of the upper bay, 
March 12. Fritz Lippman reports the Violet- 
green Swallow at San Andreas Lake on 
March 9, and the writer found them numer- 
ous at Clear Lake on March 29. The White- 
throated Swift was back at its nesting 
locality in the quarry at Leona Heights on 
March 9 (Mrs. Kelly). Dr. Grinnell found 
the Tolmie Warbler in Strawberry Canyon 
on April 6. Bullock's Oriole, rare in Straw- 
berry Canyon, stopped long enough to call 
and sing on March 8. The Yellow Warbler 
and Black-headed Grosbeak and Black- 
throated Warbler were present in Ross on 
April 12. 

It is too early to report definitely as to the 


departure of the winter visitants. Gambel 
Sparrows (and pwugetensis ?) were very abun- 
dant the middle of March, and Ruby- 
crowned Kinglets were singing constantly 
from March 12 to April 3. Townsend 
Warblers began singing April 1 and have not 
been heard by the writer since April 4. 
Dwarf Hermit Thrushes were singing April 
5 to 10 and one was seen April 14. Golden- 
crowned and Fox Sparrows are still abun- 
dant. Lewis’s Woodpeckers were numerous 
at Clear Lake on March 29 and Varied 
Thrushes in the Big Basin on March 31. Any 
or all of these birds which have become less 
common may be seen again in numbers. 
Rufous Hummingbirds were seen on migra- 
tion on March 2 (Parmenter). 

Nests reported to date, besides Humming- 
birds, Bush-Tits, and Thrashers, which nest 
very early, are: Chickadee entering hole and 
Nuttall Sparrow brooding 3 eggs on March 
17 (Audubon Association); Titmouse build- 
ing on March 20. 

Mrs. Kelly reports that shore-birds have 
been abundant throughout the period and 
that now all species to be expected during the 
spring migration are present in numbers. 
Hudsonian Curlew were first seen on March 
23, and Semipalmated Plover and Northern 
Phalaropes appeared on April 15. At the 
Cliff House Rocks the usual birds found on 
rocky shores, Turnstones, Surf-birds, and 
Wandering Tattler, are still present. Since 
all these, as well as Bonaparte’s Gulls and 
Eared Grebes, are in breeding plumage, and 
Avocets and Yellow-legs are also repre- 
sented, there is much to reward the bird- 
watcher along our shores. 

Commander and Mrs. Parmenter have seen 
some of the less common visitors in our 
marshes and lakes: 2 Spotted Sandpipers at 
San Andreas Lake, February 16; Florida 
Gallinule at Dutton’s Ferry, February 19; 
3 Mountain Bluebirds at Teal Station, Feb- 
ruary 19; 6 White-tailed Kites, 31 Marsh 
Hawks, 9 Short-eared Owls and 2 Ferrugi- 
nous Rough-legs in scattered localities. The 
largest number of American Egrets was 170, 
seen near the Borden Highway on February 
25, but 21 have been seen in other marshes. 
Ducks have been scarce.—Ame tia S. ALLEN, 
Berkeley, Calif 
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7 
CAMP CHEWONKI on the MAINE COAST 
(Founded 1914) 


A Salt-water Camp 
for Young Boys 


Read in this issue about our 
matchless shoreline and island-dot- 
ted coast. Through field-trips and 
cruises our boys obtain first-hand 
knowledge and adventure with 
water- and land-birds. Nature pro- 
gram organized and for four years 
directed by Roger Tory Peterson. 

For a healthy, happy, and pur- 
poseful summer, send your son to 
CHEWONKI where naturalists 
are in the making. 

Season opens July 2. No extras 

Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Allen, Directors 

Address: C. E. Allen, The Rivers School 
290 Dean Road, Brookline, Mass. 


CAMP CHEWONKI, Wiscasset, Maine 


Chocorua Country School 


CHOCORUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


For Boys of 10 through 
the 8th Grade 


A small boarding-school in the country, 
emphasizing nature-study, simple living, 
outdoor activities. 


At Hayford's, an inn with a farm, pro- 

viding unusual opportunities for boys 

A meee for young naturalists and for 
boys who need a year in the country or ina 


small school; also for those needing their in- 
terests aroused. 32-week session. 


Enrollment limited to 9 boys. 
Progressive methods of teaching. 
Preparation for other schools. 


Address: ALEXANDER LINCOLN, JR. 
59 Codman Road, Brookline, Mass. 


Chocorua Country School 


at the edge of the White Mountains 


cience 


—— 


TRAVEL THE 
NATURE TRAIL 


The National Association of 
Audubon Societies will gladly as- 
sist you in the selection of a camp, 
school or nature-study course. 

It will tell you the routes to 
travel, the accommodations, rates 
and other pertinent information. 


Learn the Ways of Wildlife 


A complete and ready list of 
titles for year-round study and 
enjoyment is available through 
our library. 

ow 
Address the Librarian 


National Association of Audubon Societies 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


When writing advertisers, mention Bird-Lore 


The Nature Hour 


y NICOL - LEVENSON - KAHN 


Fifth Year * Autumn and Winter 
Fifth Year « Spring 

Sixth Year * Autumn and Winter 
Sixth Year * Spring 


The purpose of this new series is to provide 
the child with concrete realities and actual ex- 
periences which train him to observe, interpret, 
and appreciate nature in its different forms. The 
subject matter of the series is closely related to 
other subjects of the curriculum. Creative at 
tivities provided are varied and stimulating and 
are suitable either for individual or group wor 
Self-tests help both the teacher and the pupil 
measure achievement. The series is beautifull 
illustrated. 


Complete information may be secured 
by writing to our nearest office 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY} 
New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisc 


